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BLACK HAT TRIMMED WITH GRAPES AND PALE BLUE TAFFETA 
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EVENING GOWN OF MAUVE SATIN AND VELVET. 
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ADVANCE AUTUMN FASHIONS 


° BY A. T. ASHMORE 





LTHOUGH September is rather early 
to decide positively upon an entire 
winter outfit, it is not at aH too early 

to choose many of the most important gowns 
for the winter season. And anything that 
is now to be had has the great advantage of 
being quite original. 

A word of advice is necessary here, though, 
to any one who has to choose an outfit in a 
hurry, for so many of the newest styles 
brought over from abroad or turned out of 
the leading establishments in this country 
are in the nature of experiments. Very often 
a gown that will meet with the approval of 
the Paris arbiters of fashion will be too pro- 
nounced and conspicuous for American taste, 
so that it really is safer not to buy anything 
that is very conspicuous as to coloring or de- 
sign. This is, of course, provided one has 
not a large enough bank account to rectify 
any such mistake by simply buying another 
gown in its place. 

One point, this autumn, is more emphasized 
than has been the case for some years, and 
that is that there are two or three distinctive 
styles of dress. Women who drive in their 
own carriages, 2nd who do not, either by day 
or by night, go about in public conveyances, 
are wearing quite a different style of gown 
from the one worn by the woman who has not 
her own turnout and who goes about in hired 
traps or on foot. The design of the gown 
is the same. None of the salient points are 
missing. The quality of the material may be 
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Pink ouepe pe CuIng TEA Gown, with guipure lace and black velvet ribbon. 


trimmings will not be so 
light nor so_ perishable. 
The light cloths, not only 
light weight but light in 
color, are being made up 
for the autumn and win- 
ter for the women who 
drive in their own traps. 
The skirts of these gowns 
are long and most elab- 
orately trimmed with 
lace, either white, cream 
color, or the deep butter 
color that is fashionable 
at present. There are belts 
of beautiful workmanship 
fastened with jewelled 
buckles. The short jacket 
of lace or embroidery, or of 
cloth with lace trimming, 
is fastened with jewelled 
buttons, and the wrap to 
wear with such a gown 
will be of lace and fur, or 
of cloth trimmed with ex- 
pensive fur. The same 
style of gown, intended for 
a woman who wants a 
smart street gown in which 
she can walk about, will 
be in blue, dark brown (for 
brown is to be worn), or 
one of the shades of beige 
that is fashionable this 
autumn. In place of the 
lace trimming on the gown 
just deseribed, there will 
be lace of a much heavier 
texture, braiding, cut- 
work, or velvet. The 
jacket will not have any 
lace, but will have revers 
with embroidery, and there 
will be a handsome set of 
furs—a long boa and large 
muff—to complete the cos- 
tume. 

Street gowns will be 
made with two skirts—one 
quite long, and the other 
short enough to clear the 
ground. For regular street 
wear a good gown just 


exactly the same and the gown may be quite turned out by one of the leading Paris dress- 
as expensive, but it will be made up in a dif- makers is in the new shade of blue Venetian 
ferent color—a much quieter color—and the cloth. The skirt has a shaped box-pleat in the 
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back, fits close in front 
and over the hips, and is 
trimmed only with the 
strapped seams. The 
jacket fits close at the 
sides and back, has a very 
marked bias effect at the 
side, only one dart, and is 
double-breasted, but not to 
a very marked extent. It 
is fastened with velvet but- 
tons and has turned-down 
velvet collar and cuffs. At 
the centre of the back, 
starting from the _ side 
seam, is a velvet belt fast- 
ened with a velvet button. 
This style of gown is being 
made up in all colors, but 
is considered particularly 
good for every-day wear in 
the different shades of gray 
and blue. 

The principal effect 
given by all the new 
gowns is that they are ex- 
ceedingly graceful and 
easy in design. The 
waists, apparently, are 
most comfortable, and 
there is considerable at- 
tempt at drapery; but it 
is all very deceptive, for 
these same waists are most 
carefully fitted over a 
tight-fitting lining, and 
are drawn in around the 
figure just as close as is 
compatible with comfort. 
All the skirts flare around 
the foot, and most of them 
have the seams slashed to 
show an accordion-pleat- 
ing of either the same ma- 
terial or something in 
sharp contrast. Many of 
the sleeves are most fanci- 
ful and intricate in design, 
and yet it is quite possible 
to wear a gown that is 
made with the plain old- 
fashioned sleeve. There 
ean be as much trimming 
on these sleeves as the most 
ardent devotee to trimming 
could possibly desire 





deep 





7A 13 


Evprriy woman's oLoak of prune cloth with scarf of black mousseline and yoke 
of black chenille. 
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Geren casumere with strass buckles and black moire ribbons; vest and under- 
sleeves of white; belt and long flat ends of black and white ribbon. 


comfortable. And yet there 
are most delightfully grace- 
ful sleeves that fall away 
from the shoulder and show 
a transparent under-sleeve of 
lace which fits close to the 
arm. 

Jewelled buttons and 
buckles are quite important 
on the winter gowns. They 
are made to wear not only 
with cloth, velvet, and silk 
coats, but also on the fur 
garments. It is one of the 
pet luxuries of the time to 
use real jewels for this pur- 
pose, but it is not necessary 
(fortunately for the ma- 
jority of people), and there 
are some very good and effec- 
tive designs to be had that 
are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. Rhinestones are used 
for this purpose, but cut 
steel is at present extremely 
fashionable. And cut, as it 
is now, with so many facets, 
it is wonderfully brilliant. 

Perhaps the smartest 
gowns of the autumn and 
winter are those of velvet, 
made with absolutely plain 
coat and skirt, the only 
trimming being the buttons 
that fasten the jacket. 
These velvet costumes are as 
yet only made in the most 
expensive velvets, and their 
beauty lies in their material 
and the perfect cut and fit. 
They are lined throughout 
with white satin, and it is 
supposed that white lace or 
white satin waists will be 
worn with them. Later in 
the season they will un- 
doubtedly be made for much 
less money, but at present 
they have only been turned 
out by the most expensive 
establishments. And to wear 


lace cuffs, bands of lace, rows of tucks, or with them invariably goes a set of Russian 


narrow stripes of black velvet ribbon. Elbow _ sables. 


sleeves have stiff and unyielding cuffs turned It will be noticed that in this autumn’s 
back and edged with ruching that are, it fashions all the lines are long; the trim- 
must be admitted, both ungraceful and un- ming is all up and down, and is pointed if 
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possible. Fortunately 
this is an idea that will 
suit the majority of people. 
It is the fashion to be 
very slender, and while 
the majority of women 
cannot attain to that, at 
all events the long lines 
will make the figures look 
longer and more slender. 
The broad belts are now 
pulled down in front and 
no waists are made 
straight round. The whale- 
bones in all waists should 
F come well below the waist- 
line, and the trimming 
must be put on so as to 
point in front. But with 
all this, it is quite evident 
that the old-fashioned 
: style of tailor gown is to 
be preferred to the blouse- 
waist. For, as has been 
said, while the trimmings 
hang loose the lining of 
the waist defines the figure 
quite sharply, and_al- 
though the straight front 
+ is necessary, there must 
be a decided curve at the 
side. This has nothing to 
do, however, with the size 
of the waist. Tight lacing 
is out of favor for the 
present. 

The line of the front 
of the bodice on the new 
gowns is much longer than 
on those of a year ago. In 
fact, most women who 
have bought the new-style 
straight-front corsets will 
find the gowns left over 
from a former season apparently impossible in a point at the waist in front. This 
when they first try them on. The difficulty comparatively simple remedy will make 
may be done away with by piecing the waist many a last year’s gown look like the latest 
lining over the bust, and cutting the skirt out shape. 








Back virw of green cashmere house gown 

















ELVET hats will 
\/ be much the qi} 
fashion this fall. 


Not only will the big 
picturesque hat be of 
velvet as of old, but 
the new flat turban and 
the smart walking hat. 
Velvet will be used, 
stitched, shirred, lace- 
trimmed, and plain, and 
the silky, soft panne 
velvet will be more the 
vogue than ever. 

Three new ideas in 
velvet hats for fall wear 
are shown in the models 
The flat 
turban, which promises 














on this page. 





steel encircles the flat 
low crown. Black 
breasts with a border 
of little black quill- 
like feathers form the 
trimming. This tur- 
ban would also look 
unusually well in the 
three new shades of 
khaki,. each a trifle 
deeper in tint than the 
other. 

The walking hat 
here illustrated is 
surely quite elaborate 
enough for one’s very 


best hat. It is also 
exceptionally stylish. 
Brown velvet is used 











to be a leading style, in- 
troduces an effective 


FLAT TURBAN 


for the crown and the 
border of the brim. 


OF OLD 








soft drapery of velvet, 
combined with rosettes 
of stitched taffeta. In coloring this becoming 
turban is old rose, the velvet being just a tone 
lighter than the taffeta. A lattice-work of 


ROSE VELVET 


The shade is ealled 
“ Pretoria,” which is 
only the new name for a deep tobacco brown. 
At the left side where the brim rolls up 
abruptly it is covered with applied wings in 

















of brown and 
green, with little flecks 
of faint pink here and 
there, and above this a 
cluster of wings is 
caught. The _ trim- 
ming is of folded rib- 
bon arranged in nar- 
row loops. In color it 
is pale powder pink, 
and the loops are held 
with a long rhinestone 
and steel buckle. This 
model has a very short 


back. 


shades 





at the left side is still 
good style. The most 
pronounced feature of 
the first fall hats is 
their broad flat effect. 
Draped hats in velvet, 
plush, and felt cloth 
will be extremely fash- 
ionable. 

Velvet flowers will 
be mueh used —the 
petals of roses and 
poppies forming entire 
hats. 

Hats of velvet 





au- 











For a simple toque tumn leaves will also 
nothing could be pret- be a novelty of the 
tier than the one shown — fall. 
in the illustration. It PICTURE HAY OF ROSES & Feather breasts in 
is made of shirred gray VELVET all colors will be a 
silk velvet, effectively favorite trimming. 
draped and combined The pastel shades 


with black Maline embroidered with glisten- 
ing steel threads. Every woman is sure to 
look well in her fall hat this year. 

The early autumn models are charming, 
and they eater to every type of face. Some 
flare prettily off the forehead, while others 
have a drooping brim. The hat rolled up 


are slowly but surely going out of fashion. 
The new shades are pronounced in color, but 
in no sense crude. Materials which drape 
well will be used for the early autumn hats. 
With the exception of the outing hats, but 
little stiff felt will be worn, the hats being 
largely of felt cloth and felt braid, of chenille, 
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One oF THE NeW HATS that turn up sharply in the back and have a large bow placed directly on the hair: the bow is 
of velvet to match the binding, and draped in front ; a light feather curls around the brim 














FRENCH HATS 


velvet and a very fine 
silky plush. 

A very graceful hat is 
the gray model shown on 
page 1165. It .is made of 
a fine quality of felt cloth 
softly draped and com- 
bined with gray breasts. 
The breasts are artistically 
coiled about the folds of 
the cloth. Where the hat 
flares in front is a silver 
buckle with a gray finish 
studded with amethysts. 
Above this is a bow of gray 
silk with a panne finish. 

Very elaborate buckles 
will be seen on the new 
hats this autumn. Those 
in l’art nouveau (the new 
art) will decorate many of 
the imported models. 
These buckles have a gold 
or silver background with 
raised figures or flowers 
worked out in enamel and 
jade in their natural col- 
ors. 

The picture-hat here il- 
lustreted is of shirred 
deep green velvet with a 
drapery of cream velvet 
in front and a cluster of 
tea-roses peeping out from 
a coil of velvet at the side. 

The walking hat is tan 
felt cloth, the brim applied 
with narrow silk braid. 
The drapery of velvet is 
light brown, and the bird 
shades from cream to deep 
brown. 

The new hats for street 
wear have some decided 
characteristics. For morn- 
ing wear with walking skirt, or for outing 
use, are some very chic-looking soft felt hats 
in a modified sailor shape. The brim curls up 








Cluny lace. 
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Evening cown of striped silk in pink and black; front of pink mousseline and 


a little at the edge, and the crown is crush- 
ed in on top. Around it a scarf of plaid or 
striped taffeta in rather vivid colors is folded. 
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STRIKING NEW DESIGNS IN FURS 
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Tue new Persian LAMb AND ASTRAKHAN JACKETS. 


UR-TRIMMED garments and entire 
' fur gowns were extremely fashionable 

last winter, in spite of the fact that 
there was less severe cold weather than usual. 
Until late this spring in Paris, and even in 
this country, tea gowns and wraps had fur 
trimming, and fur collarettes and capes were 
worn until the weather was really warm. Un- 


der such circumstances, it is scarcely re- 
markable that furs will be fashionable again 
this year, and there is an unusual variety of 
styles and shapes in garments to choose from, 
while fur trimming is now brought out in 


as many different widths and designs as 


is lace or embroidery. 
Short jackets of seal-skin and Persian lamb 




















STRIKING NEW 
are made up quite simply, on the lines of 
cloth jackets, rather longer than last year, 
and with perhaps a trifle more fulness at the 
top of the sleeves. The principal difference 
is in the fit and cut of the collar. It is now 
the fashion to have the coat fastened to the 
throat, and while the collar is wide enough 
to be turned up into a flaring collar, it is, 
as a rule, worn like the turned-down linen 
ones. But all the coats, even when made in 
this way, are cut so they may be worn open 





DESIGNS IN FURS 
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if desired. Another novelty is the buttons 
of seal-skin, rhinestones, cut steel, or of 
jewels surrounded with rhinestones. 
Apparently two styles are to be used for fur 
coats—one that is worn like the covert-coat 
on all occasions, and made as simply as pos- 
sible; the other, much more elaborate, with 
embroidered revers or with revers, collar, and 
cuffs of a different sort of fur. Seal-skin and 
lamb is a favorite combination, and while 
ermine and Persian lamb are seen together, 


EvasonaTe FUR Jackets, With velvet trimmings and jewelled buttons; collars of contrasting fur. 
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TOBACCO-BROWN CLOTH AND MINK. 
the effect is not considered particularly smart. 
Fur-lined coats are one of the luxuries of the 
times, but they are apt to-be a little clumsy, 
and accordingly are only made up in the 
loose-fitting coats, cloaks, and capes. The 
fur-lined circular has quite resumed its hold 
over feminine fancy, and is now a necessary 
garment in every well-appointed outfit. An- 
other garment that is most popular and use- 
ful is the circular cape of seal-skin, of Per- 
sian lamb, or, best of all, sable, lined with 
white satin, and intended merely as a wrap. 
[t has more fulness than the old-fashioned 
circular cape, but the fulness is well below 
the shoulders, and the garment itself is fitted 
perfectly smooth over the shoulders. 

In the advance designs of the fur coats 
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there are some extremely smart and becoming 
jackets. The combinations are carried even 
to three kinds of fur. Revers of velvet, em- 
broidered in silks and gold and silver, and 
edged with fur, add a touch of gorgeousness 
to the quiet richness of: seal-skin aud baby- 
lamb. Jetted cords and ornaments, as well 
as the striking jewelled buttons, are used in 
profusion. Fur collars and trimmings will 
be much used on the cloth and velvet gowns. 





BEIGE CLOTH COAT WITH BROWN VELVET. 


Long fur boas and large muffs will be the 
correct fashion. The former, which were 
always becoming, will be welcomed back to 
favor, especially by the women who can afford 
sables. 






































AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


HE new designs in belts and buckles 

are perhaps not very striking, but are 

rather different from those intended to 
wear with the summer gowns. The newest 
buckles are quite large—that is, they are 
broad without being wide, and are either 
open-work in design or of a handsome pattern 
of enamel. The open-work gold and silver 
buckles are rather massive in their patterns, 
seeming hardly in keeping with the narrow 
belts with which they are worn. 

Wide, folded belts of satin or panne velvet 
are still fashionable, and are on many of the 
gowns now being designed for the autumn. 
They are not easy to make, and require to be 
carefully fitted. The only time when ‘they 
are possible for a short-waisted person is when 
they are worn under a bolero jacket. A smart 
gown in light blue cloth that has just been 
made up (fortunately for a long-waisted, slen- 
der woman) has one of these belts in black 
satin that is nearly a quarter of a yard wide. 

Small watch-charms or bracelet-charms are 
now quite a fad with smartly gowned wo- 
men, quite a cluster of them being seen on 
bracelets or watch-chains. Some of these 
charms are of stones, like topazes and ame- 
thysts, and there are many set in heart 
shape or points, with a thread of gold 
around them, or with what looks like a 
shank of closely set brilliants. 






































THE SEASON’S NOVELTIES IN FOOTWEAR AND ACCESSORIES. 
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Hi \ Dress 
| | 
| \ 
O much more at- i\" are not required to 
tention is now have so many clothes 
. . | nr 
paid than for- | as they were. They 


| are supposed to be 
tastefully and _ well 
dressed, but are much 
i more simply attired, 
and it might really be 
said, more cheaply. 
In boys’ clothes, for 
instance, there is not 
half the labor, and 
probably not half the 
expense, that was for- 
merly necessary to 
having a boy well 
turned out. The sail- 
or suits have been 
a great boon. They 
are not difficult to 
make, and they can be 


merly to having chil- 
dren dressed in accord- 
ance with the pre- 
vailing style of fash- | 
ion that it is really 
much more trouble- 
some for mothers, or 
whoever looks after 
the clothing of chil- 
dren, than it used to 
be in the days when 
one style was suitable 
for any age or any 
shaped child. There 
is one good thing, 
however, in the ad- 
vance of fashions, and 
that is that children 
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bought ready-made in very good 
shades and of excellent material. 


With them it is not necessary 

to wear shirts, consequently there is a saving } 
at once, not only in the first outlay, but in | 
the necessary washing. Sashes and neck-ties - 


also not needed, for the effect would be 
hideously inappropriate to this style, and here 
again comes in another saving. For both sum- 
mer and winter wear the sailor suit or Russian 
blouse is the accepted style for small boys. For 
summer, wash materials, Galatea, duck, and flan- 
nel, or are used. In winter only flannel 
or serge. Even for parties the sailor suit is the 
correct thing, with long or short trousers, as pre- 
ferred. The admiral suit, which has a short 
coat like the Eton jacket, is sometimes substitu- 
ted for the ordinary sailor blouse, but that is 
only a question of taste. 

The Russian blouse is even simpler than the 
sailor suit, but is made of the same materials. 
It looks best in wash materials, but, of course, 
for winter made in heavier goods. Then, 
after the sailor suit, comes the Eton with the 
gray trousers, smart waistcoat, and short jacket. 


are 


serye, 


is 


Vor. XX XIII.—74 
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OUTING FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN WEAR 


PORT plays such a part now in the life 
of almost every woman that a costume 
which is correct to wear for these out- 
door occasions is often the principal gown of 
a woman’s wardrobe. When out-door sports 
first began to be fashionable women thought 
it possible to have old gowns made over, skirts 
have a that would 


shortened, and so gown 





pass muster for bicycling, golfing, or tennis. 
But now every bit as much care—and some- 
times more—is lavished on having what is 
correct. 

There are for the autumn some good gowns 
being turned out in cheviots, covert-cloths 





and the double-faced cloths. There is not 
a great deal of difference noticeable since 








Gor costume with black coat and black-and-white check skirt; plain in back. 
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Bicyoie suit of brown mixed tweed with bands of dark brown cloth; two in-turning pleats at back. 


last spring in the cut of the skirts; some have 
the double box-pleat, others the inverted box- 
pleat, and there are some with an almost 
plain habit back. The newest have one box- 
pleat, stitched flat to the skirt itself with 
rows of machine-stitching that form a point 
towards the belt. This is supposed to be 
more becoming than the straight lines of 
stitching. Another model has three small 


box-pleats that are shaped to be quite ‘small 
at the belt, and are stitched flat on either side 
for a short distance below the belt, and if 
the cloth be heavy it is cut away under the 
pleats. The jackets are tight-fitting, rather 
short, and made like the old-fashioned dress 
waist with a round basque at the back, and 
opened at the throat with small revers and 
turned-down collar. 
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NEW LINGERIE DESIGNS FROM THE PARIS MAKERS. 























AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 323. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME 


WO illustrations are herewith given of 
the latest Harper’s Bazar model (pat- 
tern No. 323) for woman’s autumn cos- 
tume. The first shows a treatment in porce- 
lain-blue cloth combined with inner revers of 
stitched panne velvet and straps of military 
braid; the second, a treatment in plaid cheviot 
strapped with bands of black panne. The pat- 


tern consists of one-half of a seamless back, 
perforated to mark the position for side 
curved band, pattern of which is included; 
two front portions, inside revers and collar; 
outer, flaring collar; complete sleeve repre- 
senting foundation and outer portions, puff, 
and wristband. The position for the centre 
line of each group of trimming, shown in il- 
lustration, on front of jacket and of sleeve, is 





BACK OF 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 323, 
See regular advertise ment in back pages. 


WALKING COSTUME. 
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perforated. The outer sleeve should be finish- 
ed completely before being adjusted over the 
under one. The latter should be similarly treat- 
ed before the two portions are combined. In 
arranging the puff the fulness must be care- 
fully distributed according to the notches 
on the pattern. Panne velvet is perhaps the 
most elegant material for these portions of 
the new garment, but plain, tucked, or hem- 
stitched taffeta is handsomely adapted for 
service here, and is already popular. 

The bodice is distinguished by the new 





LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 324. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


front seam that rises in curved line from 
the irregular V that will be seen in the il- 
lustration. Where desired, a button and 
button-hole may be introduced upon the in- 
side revers and the garment worn closed. The 
handsomest fastening for the lower portion 
of this jacket will be found to be silk cord 
loops, which may be adjusted when desired. 
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The new skirt is to be made with seam in 
centre of the front. Where plaid is the 
medium chosen, a succession of V’s should 
be arranged here. If for any reason a plain 
front is desired, a seam may be effected suc- 
cessfully among the group of side tucks. 
The position for the latter is marked top and 
bottom in the pattern; also line for folding. 
The tucked portion of the back is a separate 
breadth, joined to front portions at outside 
edge of the group. 

When purchased separately the price of the 
jacket portion of this costume is 35 cents. 
When pattern of complete costume is pur- 
chased the price of same is 50 cents. Sep- 
arate sleeves of the new model are not ob- 
tainable. 

To make the costume, of cloth 54 inches 
wide, and for person of medium size, 51 to 
6 yards will be required. 


LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL DRESS 


NE of the prettiest and most feasible of 
the autumn models for little girls’ cos- 
tumes will be found in the new pattern gar- 
ment (No. 324) published herewith. The pat- 
tern consists of foundation lining for waist, 
perforated to show 
position for the vest, 
one-half of the outer 
(blouse) waist, the 
foundation and outer 
sleeve, together with 
wristband for same, 
turn-over and straight 
collars, soft crush belt, 
skirt-band and one- 
half of the skirt itself, 
perforated and notch- 
ed to show position for 
folding the pleats that 
are set into each side 
of the front of the 
skirt, and in the back. 
The model is suit- 
able for cheviot, flan- 
nel, serge, or cashmere, 
combined with taffeta 
or velvet. Plaid and 
plain goods would 
combine well with this design, with collar and 
wristbands and belt of plaid. 

To make a costume after this model for 
small girl of six or eight years will require 
from 34% to 44% yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 





BACK VIEW OF NO. 324 
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By MARY E. WILKINS 
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N July Bouncing Bet came 
again, appearing silently, 
with imperceptible gradations of 
progress, as was her wont. There 
were first an up-flinging and out- 
reaching as of tender naked fingers 
and arms; then came the unfolding 
of her stout, oval-lanceolate leaves; 
then the swelling of her buds; then 
that morning when the sun was 
hot and the wind blew in frequent 
soft gusts from the south she was 
present for the first time that year 
in her old place. She was almost 
identical with herself of the year 
before; there were no changes in 
her except those inevitable ones 
which pertain to the sequence of 
existence. She might be a little 
stockier, her roots might have 
thickened, but there were those 
same corymbs of loosely -flapping, 
rose-colored flowers crowning her 
stout growth, exhaling the same 
odor which was merely the breath 
of fresh life, not a compelling fra- 
grance, as was the case with her 
cousins of the same race. She was 
far-removed kin to the garden 
pinks, exiled, none knew in what 
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prehistoric age of flowers, from close relation- 
ship with them to the dusty pilgrim ranks of 
the world, yet holding to life with undaunted 
zeal, and maintaining her own creed of bloom 
in spite of scorn and slights. 

It was not so long since that she had been 
held in some honor; she had been planted 
and watered and tended; she had bloomed 
a welcome guest in a colonial garden. She 
was now like a dainty rag and shred of past 
fashion, left fluttering by the way-side from 
the passing of some former pageantry, but she 
knew no difference between her former estate 
and her last, being only a flower. Since her 
first setting in motion in her little cycle, her 
pendulum-swing between life and death, she 
had simply obeyed her law of creation. She 
was, indeed, obedience itself manifested in a 
clump of oval-lanceolate leaves of dusty 
green, and a meek, crowned head of delicate 
rose-colored flowers. 

Behind Bouncing Bet was the remnant of 
the old garden where she had first seen life. 
Old Parson Lyman had planted the seeds, 
which he had brought over from England, in 
a border of his garden. The parson had 
been a gentle soul, fond of gentle things, like 
flowers, and singing birds, and murmuring 
brooks, and green grass. He had preached 
fire and brimstone with qualms of unbelief 
which he strove hard to swallow, and he died 
repenting with his last breath, and humbly 
confessing his inability to doubt the loving- 
kindness and mercy of the Lord. Often in 
the parson’s day the flower used to be over- 
shadowed by a slender height of benignity, 
and regarded with affection by eyes which 
had not dwelt long upon things more material 
than flowers in the world. However, that made 
no difference to the flower, which was simply 
a thing set in motion by the old man’s will, 
but immovable as to its principle of existence 
by any sentiment of his. The flower put to 
bloom by the man was as free as the man put 
to bloom by God. 

This old parson had been a rich man, and 
his house had been accounted a mansion. 
After his death his married son came there 
to live. He had four daughters and two 
sons, one of whom afterwards died in the 
French and Indian war. Then came a time 
when, had the flower been alive in the fullest 
sense, she would have seen, to remember. 
The garden was adorned by fairer things than 
flowers—by damsels in hooped petticoats of 
silks more gorgeous than the roses; there 
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was an arbor where lovers sat, and the air 
was full of the mystery of love. Then all 
that passed, and more of the same, and the 
past lay more and more thickly buried under 
the past, and finally, when Bouncing Bet re- 
turned in this hot July, everything was so 
changed as almost to have passed that limit 
of change where identity ceases. 

The road had widened, the old garden had 
retreated. Bouncing Bet was far beyond 
the precincts in the common highway along 
with the common weeds, herself a weed if 
she were ranked with her intimates. The 
stately old house leaned heavily towards its 
fall, its gambrel roof sagged, there were 
patches of moss and mould in the hollows, 
its walls were flapping with gray shingles, 
and in it lived alone the last survivor of the 
line of the old parson who planted the flower. 
The last survivor was a woman, of course. 
It is generally the woman who survives, either 
from her pliability of strength which no storm 
nor stress can affect, or from the fact that she 
holds to existence with less tenacity of grasp, 
and so does not waste her life with her effort 
to save it. 

Be that as it may, she lived alone there, her 
husband and children being so long dead that 
she thought of them with the utter peace of 
acquiescence. She had, indeed, acquiesced 
to most of the decrees of fate with no ques- 
tioning. She had a placid temperament, 
and was disposed to get her honey from small 
things in lieu of great ones. People said that 
she had not felt her trials as most would have 
done, and, in proof of it, pointed to her face 
young beyond her years, with a blowsy, yet 
delicate, bloom of round cheeks, a calm clear- 
ness of blue eyes, and smooth crinkles of 
yellow hair. “Any woman that can go through 
what Ann Lyman has gone through, and not 
have a gray hair, hasn’t got feelings,” said 
they, especially Mrs. John Evarts, who lived 
in her daughter’s new house across the street. 
Mrs. John Evarts, who kept house in the north 
side, used to sit in her bay-window and watch 
proceedings over the way. She was the one 
who instigated the plan to take Ann from 
her old home and have her board with Mrs. 
Jackson Smith, with whom the town occa- 
sionally boarded people whose former estate 
and some remnant of present means seemed 
to prohibit from the town farm. Mrs. Jack- 
son Smith was, moreover, a distant relative 
of the Lymans, and that made it seem a 
milder measure. 
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LAST SURVIVOR WAS A WOMAN 


Drawn by Cuaries Broverton 
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“Tt won’t seem anything but going to live 
with her cousin,” said Mrs. John Evarts. She 
furthermore said that she had lain awake 
nights worrying over it. She knew Ann Ly- 
man would set herself afire, she would starve 
to death, she would bring an epidemic of 
typhoid into the neighborhood, living the way 
she did. 

Poor Ann Lyman’s easy acquiescence to 
circumstances extended to conditions of nat- 
ural dirt and disorder. It is possible that it 
might have extended as well to original sin 
had her lines been cast in different places. 


Her neighbors, the rigorously tidy village wo- 


men, said that Ann Lyman couldn’t see dirt; 
possibly she might not have seen sin had it 
come in her way; but it never had. That 
had not been so inevitable. The dust of life 
had not come in her windows to settle on her 
soul, but the dust of the country roads had 
entered and settled on her furniture, and she 
let it remain. 

“T don’t believe you ever dust, Ann Ly- 
man,” Mrs. Evarts said one day. 

Ann only laughed. 

“Do you?” insisted the other woman, scowl- 
ing above her forced smile. 

“No,” said Ann. 

Ann might have argued, with justice, that 
she had not much worth dusting. Piece by 
piece the stately old furniture of the mansion 
house had been disposed of to the dealers. 
There was now little left; the paint was 
worn from the fine panel-work, and rags of 
carpets clung to the nails on the edges of the 
slanting floors, but Ann could accomplish a 
great multiple of disorder with few factors. 
The interior of the old house resembled no- 
thing so much as the interior of a wrecked 
ship. Its broken furnishings were all set 
askance at one another, every shred of for- 
mer splendor was in full and defiant evidence, 
and in addition, there was a general effect 
of all the lines of construction being awry 
and off their true levels. There was not a 
horizontal line in the whole house; there were 
only the reckless slants of waste and destruc- 
tion by that fiercest storm of the world, the 
storm of time. But all this did not trouble 
Ann in the least. When a rocker of her old 
chair, in which she had sat by her favorite 
window for more than forty years, gave out, 
she put a stick of wood in its place, and sat 
still, and concluded that she fancied that 
better than rocking. When the glass was 
broken out of her favorite window, she moved 
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over to another, and thought the new outlook 
pleasanter. Every new groove of life had 
fitted this easily sliding, jellylike old woman; 
she took her shape from circumstances; no- 
thing rubbed her to her discomfort; she was 
the happiest woman in’ the village. But her 
time came. 

The afternoon the selectmen, headed by 
Jonathan Lyman, the far-away kinsman of 
the old Lyman family to which she and the 
old house belonged, came to interview her 
about the proposed change in her way of liv- 
ing, there was a transformation. This smooth- 
ly-oscillating-at-every-touch creature became 
of a sudden vibrant with pure individuality. 
Her flaccid muscles seemed to harden, the 
faint bloom on her cheeks blazed, her loosely 
smiling mouth was rigid, her mild eyes point- 
ed as with the glitter of steel. All human 
beings, however unassertive they may be, 
have some footholds of self impregnable 
against assault. Ann’s had been touched, 
and she stood firm with a great shock of re- 
volt. She stood up, clinched and stiffened; 
her voice rang out with such an echo that 
the selectmen turned simultaneously and 
stared over their shoulders. 

There were three of the selectmen; two 
were elderly, the third was young Lyman. He 
had been pushed forward to do the speaking 
to Ann. He had opened glibly enough. He 
was confident by nature, and of an imperious 
turn. Then, too, his sweetheart was Mrs. 
John Evarts’s granddaughter, and she had ad- 
vised this measure. He stated, pitilessly can- 
did, and yet with no thought that his candor 
was pitiless, being one of those to whom the 
truth is its own vindication, the facts of the 
ease. He pointed out to this lone woman her 
poverty, her umntidiness, her lack of thrift, 
her indolence; he descanted upon the injury 
to herself and others; he descanted upon the 
superior advantages of the home which had 
been provided for her; he mentioned the fact 
that the savings-bank held an overdue mort- 
gage on the property; he concluded by order- 
ing Ann to be in readiness to move the next 
day. 

But even he, as well as his colleagues, was 
aghast at the result. When they turned to 
face Ann after that first incredulous glance 
over shoulders for some other source of that 
unexpected voice, each had the same help- 
less gape of astonishment. They listened 
speechless, too amazed to shuffle in their 
chairs. 
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“This old house,” said Ann, with a ring- 
ing eloquence of desperation—“ this old house 
has belonged to my father’s family for over 
a hundred years, and you talk about turning 
me out of it! Me! Me! Why don’t you 
turn the chimney out? Why don’t you pull 
down the door-post? I’m as much a part of 
it. Root up the box out in the yard; pull up 
that clump of pinies; root up the lilac-bush- 
es; chop down the poplar-tree that my grand- 
father planted! Pull down, root up, but I 


tell you leave me be! I belong here! I am 
the live thing that keeps it together! What 


if I ain’t neat? What’s neatness to things that 
belong to life itself, I want to know? What 
if I ain’t orderly? Ain’t I alive? I tell you 
I’m the soul of this old 
place, and you want to 
turn a soul out of a 
body ! I was. born 
here, and my father be- 
fore me, and my grand- 
father before him. I 
lived right along here 
when I was married; 
my children were born 
here, and they all died 
here. Talk about the 
savings-bank holding a 
What’s a 
mortgage? You can’t 
mortgage things with 
any show of reason that 
are a part and parcel of 
a human being. Turn 
me out! Me! Me!” 

Suddenly Anns sat 
down in her’ broken 
rocking-chair again, and 
a curious defiance of 
immovability seemed to 
settle over her. She 
actually looked as if it 
would need more than 
human strength to dis- 
lodge her. She in her 
rocking-chair seemed as 
rigidly impossible of 
movement as the pyra- 
mids. 

The two elder select- 
men looked at the young 


mortgage! 


chairman. There was a 
flush on his cheeks. He 
arose. 


“ Well, Mrs. Lyman,” 
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said he, “I regret to see that you are in such 
a frame of mind, but my opinion remains the 
same, and so will that of all your friends. At 
two o’clock .to-morrow I will be here with a 
carriage, and I must beg that you will be 
ready.” 

Ann made no reply, Lut she looked at him 











“ USED TO SIT IN HER BAY-WINDOW AND WATCH PROCEEDINGS.” 


Drawn by Cuartes Broventon 
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as if her soul was rooted fast in all the 
ages. 
The three selectmen went out. One of 


them, quite an old man, was fairly pale. 
“She’s going to take on terribly about 
going,” he said to the chairman, who smiled 
scornfully. There was a cruel vein in him; 
his handsome face was quite unmoved. 

The next afternoon he presented himself at 
the old house without | is colleagues, who had 
excuses ready for their absence. He fastened 
the horse, hitched in a large covered wagon, 
to the old post at the gate; then he went up 
to the front door and raised the knocker. 
He waited, but no one came. He knocked 
again, with no better result. He looked at 
the windows, which were dusty blanks. He 
glanced across «he way <nd saw Mrs. John 
Evarts standing in her front door watching 
curiously. <A girl’s pretty fair face looked 
over her shoulder, and he knew it for his 
sweetheart’s, Flora Evarts. After he had 
knocked again in vain, she came running 
over, her grandmother following, and pres- 
ently her aunt Hannah, who lived in the 
house, and had ‘ust returned from making 
calls, and wore her black sil’. which rustled 
a good deal and inkled with jet, and a bonnet 
nodding with grasses. 

Thus re-enforced, the selectman opened the 
front door and entered the house. A shadow 
moved across the old hall with the spiral stair 
in the midst, and they all started; but it was 
only due to a curtain in an open window 
swaying in the sudden draught from the 
door. They went through all the squalid 
rooms. The little party became gradually 
augmented until nearly all the neighbors 
were there. Most of them were women. 
They opened door after door; they eyed the 
revelations of squalor with disgust and a 
growing horror. “ Something’s happened to 
her,” one and another whispered. They peer- 
ed fearfully into close clothes-presses; they 
searched the evil-smelling cellar glooms and 
the long, dusty shadows under the garret 
eaves. All the party fell back with pale, 
shocked faces, even the chairman of the se- 
lectmen, at the sight of an old gown hang- 
ing from a high bedpost. But young Ly- 
man’s terror was over in a moment; he was 
to the front, and had gingerly dislodged the 
garment. 

“To think of a Christian woman wearing 
a dress like that!” said Mrs. John Evarts. 
The old woman held her skirts wrapped close- 
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ly around her thin figure; she held her nose 
averted, ready with a sniff of disgust. The 
malice in her was only half intimidated by 
the fear of what she might any minute see 
in these poor rooms. She had never loved 
Ann Lyman, and the reason therefor dated 
back to their girlhoods. The flaws of her 
neighbor had been her chief savory of life, 
and she was tasting it now to the utter- 
most. 

At last they had searched the old house 
from garret to cellar, and Ann was not there. 
There could be no doubt of it. They all 
stood together in the north chamber and con- 
ferred as to the situation. The north cham- 
ber had been the guest-room of the old man- 
sion, and was in some respects the best pre- 
served. There was still a decent straw mat- 
ting on the floor, and an ancient green and 
white paper on the walls, and the ceiling was 
not precarious. There lingered also the splen- 
did carved bureau and the high-posted bed- 
stead. Ann had refused to sell those, on ac- 
count of associations, the violation of which 
even her placidity could not face. “ My hus- 
band had his last sickness in this room,” 
she told the dealer, “and it was fitted up for 
me with a new carpet when I was married. 
I’m going to let it be awhile longer.” It was 
in this room that the one attempt at house- 
wifery was evident. The great feather bed 
hung from the window to air, suspended on 
the stout blind-hooks. 

“TIT didn’t know she ever aired anything,” 
remarked Mrs. John Evarts, in a harsh whis- 
per. 

Flora looked at her disapprovingly. 

“You don’t know but she’s dead, grand- 
mother,” said she. 

“T should be ashamed to be dead and 
leave a house looking like this,” said her 
grandmother, stoutly. 

“She’s run away,” suggested one of the 
neighbors. 

“ She’s drowned herself in the well, mebbe,” 
whispered another, trembling. 

“She must have felt pretty desperate, poor 
thing!” said Mrs. John Evarts’s daughter. 
There were glass dew-drops on the nodding 
grasses on her bonnet, and they tinkled, as 
did the jet beads on her bodice; the silken 
breadths of her dress rustled, and her best 
shoes creaked when she eased her weight. 
She was a stout woman; her cheeks were 
blazing, and her mouth drooped piteously at 
the corners. “I wish you hadn’t said any- 
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thing about her to the selectmen,” she said 
to her mother. 

“Look at this house,” 
Evarts. 

“Well, you might have let her be as long 
as she lived,” said her daughter. “She didn’t 
hurt anybody but herself with the dirt.” 

“ She didn’t, hey?” retorted the old woman. 
She leant over her daughter, and whispered 
fiercely some further disclosures as to the 
missing woman’s untidiness and actual in- 
decency of squalor; but her daughter only 
shook her tinkling head. “ I’m dreadful sorry 
you did anything about it,” she repeated. 

Suddenly, as they all stood there confer- 
ring as to what was best to be done next, 
the girl, Flora Evarts, in her pretty pink 
muslin dress, with a pink rose tucked in her 
belt, gave a great start. They all turned and 
looked at her. 

“What on earth is the matter, 
cried her grandmother, sharply. 

“Nothing,” replied the girl, quickly; but 
her pretty face was very pale. 

The young selectman stepped close to her 
and looked at her anxiously, but she turned 
her back on him sharply. 

“What ails you all?’ she cried, pettishly. 
“Tf there isn’t enough to make anybody 
jump! Why don’t you go and have the 
well dragged and send out some parties to 
search, and not stand here talking any 
longer ?”’ 

“What made you jump so, Flora?” per- 
sisted the selectman. 

“ Nothing, I tell you,” said the girl, sharp- 
ly. Then she turned with sudden passion. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” she demanded, “ why 
don’t you something? That soul 
will die if somebody doesn’t do something.” 
She caught her breath in a sob, and again 
the selectman looked at her anxiously and 
wonderingly. He had never her like 
that. She was a girl of remarkable poise. 
But her energy moved them all. They dis- 
persed, to drag the well and a near-by pond, 
and to organize searching parties. Not one 
of the neighbors had seen her pass. It was 
as if the old woman had vanished. 

At last the north chamber was quite de- 
serted. The last woman had been gone a 
minute or so, when Flora Evarts came speed- 
ing back like a deer. She rushed to the win- 
dow where the feather bed hung. She caught 
hold of it, she leaned over it. 

“ Are there?” she whispered. 


retorted Mrs. John 


Flora ?”’ 


do poor 


seen 


you - An- 
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quick. Don’t be afraid. Are 
there ?” 

There was a slight convulsive motion of 
the feather bed, but no other response. 

“Don’t be afraid. They sha’n’t take you 
away if you don’t want to go,” repeated the 
girl. “Are you there? Are you most dead? 
I must help you out! Answer me. I’m Flora 
Evarts! Ill take care of you! Are you 
there ?”’ 

Then there came a stifled groan, then a 
gasping sob from the feather bed. Then the 
girl, grasping the edge of the bed with two 
nervous little hands, began to tug frantically. 
She heard a slight sound of rending cloth. 
The bed wriggled convulsively. Flora cast 
a glance of horror at the ground below. It 
was not far into the growth of sweet-brier 
and caraway bushes beneath the window in 
the back yard, but it was too far to fall. 

“Reach out your arms if you can,” she 
cried; and up flung, with a desperate effort, 
two skinny, piteous old arms, and the girl 
clutched them. 

“Oh, you poor soul!” she half sobbed. 
“Don’t be afraid; don’t be afraid.” 

“You let go if I’ve got to be carried away,” 
said a muffled voice. She could see the strug- 
gling shape of the old woman’s head in the 
feather bed. The tick tore a little more at 
the hooks. Flora held to the lean old hands 
desperately. She braced her feet, and pull- 
ed. Somehow she managed it. Ann got her 
feet on the ledge of the window below, and 
helped herself a little. Finally she fell 
into the north chamber, and she and the 
girl sank on the floor together. Flora strug- 
gled to her feet and helped the old woman 
out of the feather bed. She was grotesquely 
tragic, her cheeks shining with heat, her eyes 
red-rimmed like an owl’s; she was bristling 
with hens’ feathers. But she held herself 
with a dignity of misery which forbade mirth. 

“T knew they would find me anywhere 
else,” said she. “T didn’t care if I did fall 
and break my neck. I heard it tear while 
you all stood here. You heard it, didn’t 
you, Flora?” 

Flora nodded. 


swer you 


She kept her mouth firmly 
set, but the tears were streaming over her 
cheeks. 
“You won’t let them take me away, will 
you, Flora?” 
“No, I won’t,” 
voice. 


declared Flora, in a firm 
She heard just then a noise below, 
and she flung open the north chamber door 
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ealled. Her lover, the selectman, 


swered her. 


and an- 

“Come here,” said Flora. 

“T’m after a I can’t stop,” he re- 
turned. 

“You don’t need any rope. 
said Flora. 





rope 
She’s here,” 


The young man came rushing up stairs, 
but Flora stood in the north chamber door. 

“You can’t come in; you can’t touch her,” 
she declared. 

“ Flora!” 

“You sha’n’t take away this woman from 
this house as long as she lives!” 

“ Flora!” 

“You shall not, I say.” 

“ But—” 

“Tf you do I will never marry you as long 
as I live,” said Flora. 

With that she flung up her hands, still 
cramped with the cramp of holding to those 
other helpless ones of the poor old woman, 
and the young man caught her in his arms. 

The old woman slipped past them and went 
down stairs to her place by the window. She 
leaned her head back in her rickety chair, 
and smiled with perfect contentment. She 
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did not trouble herself to pick off any of the 
feathers still clinging to her garments. She 
was beyond such matters, as much beyond as 
any flower of the field at the mercy of the 
wings of winds and settling foreign things. 

After a while her kind neighbors came and 
assured her that she should remain in her old 
home as long as she lived. Mrs. John Evarts 
tidied up the kitchen and made her a cup of 
tea. Flora brought in some floating-island, 
and another woman some custard pie. When 
the last one went away her larder was quite 
full. 

At sunset Ann Lyman crept out to her 
front door-step and sat there in the full of 
the passing radiance. Beyond the gate bloom- 
ed the clump of bouncing-bet. Mrs. John 
Evarts looked across from her window and 
saw them both—the old woman and the 
flower, both with a strange unkemptness of 
late bloom, both fulfilling to the utmost their 
one law of obedience to their first conditions 
of life. And she also saw, without compre- 
hension, two parallels, separated perhaps by 
the width of the eternity of the spirit, yet 
as perfect and undeviating as the 
terrestrial globe. 


any on 




















FIRST 


Paris, August 20, 1900. 
ae FTER long-continued solicita- 
tion directed to me from all 
parts of the world to set down 
in writing my views of the 
art of song in general, and of 
its decline, I have finally con- 
cluded to address myself to the task. Seat- 
ed in my bright and cheery studio, far from 
the tumult of the town, with an outlook upon 
a lovely garden, musicel with the song of 
birds, I take pen in hand to recall some of 
my myriad experiences as a professor of sing- 
ing, turning, as an audience to the students 
—often, unhappily, to the ill-counselled stu- 
dents—of to-day, as also to those pupils of 
the past that have already begun the prac- 
tice of their profession. 

It is not sufficient to proclaim, “I will be 
a singer.” An attractive appearance, the 
gifts of the musician, quickness of concep- 
tion, and the power of representation, to- 
gether with requisites of relatively minor im- 
portance, a good ear, a sound and rich voice 
of extended compass, added to an ardent de- 
sire to become an artist—such is the essen- 
tial equipment of those who would travel the 
fair, if thorny, road that stretches out before 
them. From the very inception of one’s 
studies, vanity, false ambition, and greed 
must be set aside; and divine art only must 
inspire the pupil with zeal, compel industry, 
and illumine the distant goal. If good re- 
sults are attained, distinction, honors, and 
substantial reward will not be lacking. If 
the tentative young singer comes of artistic 
stock, her future, provided the conditions al- 
ready referred to are fulfilled, may be regard- 
ed as assured. From her earliest childhood 
she lives in a musical atmosphere; from morn- 
ing until night musie and art are the themes 
of conversation; she listens to the master 
works of the past and present; her circum- 
stances are totally unlike those of the ordi- 
nary young girl in private life; her taste is 
ever undergoing a process of refinement, her 
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ear acquiring practice, her ambition gather- 
ing stimulus. As she moves about her home, 
merrily dancing and warbling, no stiff and 
grim governess, no severe anti-artistic parent 
censures or forbids as useless or improper her 
harmless diversions. In most ordinary house- 
holds, as in aristocratic families, the natural 
expression of feeling is repressed; form, icy 
form must be respected. From its infancy, 
the child must not laugh too loudly, must not 
give itself up to grief or to joy; it must, so 
to say, grow used to the fetters of convention- 
alism. A child that has undergone this ex- 
perience, be it said at once, will seldom make 
its mark in the world of art. Yet, training 
of this sort finds favor not only in England, 
but in America, where, as all are aware, busi- 
ness interests, which are guarded with fever- 
ish anxiety, are held the main objects of life, 
and art plays a secondary part. It is true 
that, within the last few years, a consider- 
able change has been noted, particularly since 
America has drawn to her shores the leading 
artists of the age, and has sent her students 
to gather their artistic education in Eu- 
rope. But the impress of early parental sur- 
roundings and of their artistically inex- 
perienced native land abides; the free ex- 
pression of the students’ feelings, which 
indispensable to lyric declamation, is become 
impossible. An icy co. ting, so to say, has 
formed about the youthful heart; to thaw it, 
not merely years of study, but the contact 
and influence of lively and happy men and 
women, all aglow with the spirit of art, is 
needed. The anti-artistic repression of feel- 
ing to which I refer is much more widely dif- 
fused in England than in America. 

How now shall the education of a child be 
conducted which, from infancy, has revealed 
the possession of an acute ear, a vivacious 
temperament, and valuable gifts—a sweet 
voice and one true of pitch; of a child who, 
from morn to eve, sings with faultless into- 
nation the melodies it overhears; and prefers 
sitting at the piano and fingering the seales 
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to busying itself with dolls? With due con- 
sideration for the bodily health of this gifted 
little creature, its parents, after it has learn- 
ed the alphabet and is between seven and 
eight years of age, may give it piano-instruc- 
tion, without, however, constraining it to too 
constant practice. I blame parents who, 
through pride over their children’s accom- 
plishments, summon them from play to sing 
an air for the entertainment of an aunt or 
cousin, or to play for them the piano piece 
they have just mastered. How often has 
such a proceeding—I speak from experience 

embittered children towards their studies? 
Now—always with regard for their physique 
—solfeggio (do, re, mi) can be commenced, 
but with the greatest caution; only a com- 
pass of ten tones (from C to E) should be al- 
lowed. 

When the young girl reaches her twelfth 
year, and the change to womanhood claims 
all her physical strength, to preserve her voice 
for the future, all singing must be strictly 


prohibited. Woe to those who disregard this 
injunction! Let me relate a little case in 
point. The once-celebrated songstress, 


Krauss-Wranitzka, had two daughters, whom 
| knew well. They accompanied their mo- 
ther on all her travels, and the songstress, 
proud of their lovely voices, of their bearing 

-they attracted special attention through 
their duets—allowed them to take part in 
several concerts, and even to sing at several 
courts. When I became acquainted with the 
two “infant prodigies,” as they termed them, 
both were hoarse and almost voiceless. They 
oecasionally endeavored to sing, but their at- 
tempts were simply distressing to the listener. 
Still more distressing were the reproaches 
they addressed to their mother on every pos- 
sible oceasion. The great singer had no idea 
of voice-formation, no physiological know- 
ledge, and because of this, had ruined the 
future of her darlings. All three are no 
more; at rest, in the enjoyment of the peace 
that was denied them here below. 

Now that the young girl’s lips are tempo- 
rarily sealed, her general education must be 
commenced. Literature, declamation, his- 
the history of the 
German, and Italian languages 
all these branches of learning must be thor- 
oughly studied. There is no more mistaken 
notion than implying that an attractive ap- 
pearance and a beautiful voice are sufficient 
equipment for an artist. A substantial edu- 


harmony, 
French, 


tory, music, 
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cation facilitates marvellously the study of 
the art of song; unluckily, this most neces- 
sary thing is neglected by most young per- 
sons undertaking the study of singing. 

Some of my readers may not conceal a 
sarcastic smile when I siggest that, in ad- 
dition to the advice given in the foregoing 
lines, I urge mothers not to fail to enlighten 
their daughters as to the secrets of life. The 
happiness of a whole family depends upon the 
attainments of a good housewife; these, more- 
over, are the real vocation of woman. How 
great a debt of gratitude do I owe my darling 
mother, who, notwithstanding my numerous 
studies, bore with no neglect in this direc- 
tion! I often fretted and complained when 
summoned from the perusal of an interesting 
book, or interrupted in a fascinating pursuit, 
to look into some detail of the household, 
and yet, of what rare --orth, even in my ar- 
tistic life, was that careful home education! 

The soundness, strength, and endurance of 
the voice being determined, and leaving no- 
thing to be wished for, the study of singing 
may, when the student is eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, be begun—prudently, of 
course. It is a mistake to think that a brief 
course of study is requisite, or that the stu- 
dent may commence with unimportant in- 
struction before resorting to teachers of rec- 
ognized ability. The voice is a physical in- 
strument, subject to the influences of the 
weather, the disposition, and the bodily con- 
dition, and it cannot be handled like a violin 
or any stringed instrument; hence, from the 
very outset of one’s studies, a teacher of the 
foremost rank, understanding perfectly the 
formation of the voice, is indispensable. The 
whole future of a singer depends upon this 
most important choice. If vocal cords could 
be bought in the shops, and replaced when 
worn out, with new o1es, singing would be 
easy; but the small, tender strips, once dam- 
aged by screaming, over-taxation, or 
proper use, are gone forever. 

And what of the time that people nowadays 
measure off as with a yardstick in planning 
a course of study? “That is the question.” 
Are not six, seven, or eight years granted to 
the instrumentalist before he emerges as a 
finished artist? Yet I have known pupils 
who after a few months’ study, and learning 
ten or twelve airs, have left my school to ap- 
pear in public as accomplished songstresses. 
Is not this as painful for the pupil as for 
the deceived teacher? Parents, if you would 


im- 
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insure your children a secure and honorable 
art-career, leave them at least the necessary, 
the indispensable time needed to acquire 


their art. There are so many other ways 
in which, if desired, one can earn one’s 
bread. There are, indeed, instances in which 


singers gifted with extraordinary voices, his- 
trionic ability, and personal appearance, but 
without musi¢al education, have had brill- 
iant careers; these, however, have been ex- 
ceptions, not models for imitation. When 
parents send their daughters to study in dis- 
tant lands, they must provide them with the 
means for the uninterrupted prosecution of 
their task. Failure to do so has added to 
my recollections not a few sad instances, and 
many a gifted, hard-working pupil, fired with 
love of her art, has been roused from her 
dream, to find her fondest hopes blasted 
through the greed of her family for immedi- 
ate gain. Many tears, shed over cases of 
this kind, have I dried. Some of these gift- 
ed, diligent, and ent iusiastic young persons 
have abandoned their art, some to accept un- 
pleasant situations, others to contract dis- 
tasteful marriages. Two, I remember, took 
the veil. One of the latter often writes to me 
under the signature of Ste. Marie. 

Then, too, when pupils have too brief a 
time to devote to study and must, in addition 
to studying singing, receive instruction in 
other branches of learning—in other words, 
when their work is doubled—illness often sets 
in and the voice pays the penalty. An in- 
stance of this sort that caused me much sor- 
row recurs to me as I write. A charming 
young American girl, endowed with a lovely 
voice, came to Paris with her mother, a lady 
of unamiable, even forbidding expression of 
countenance, to study under my direction. 
She made quick progress, but her mother in- 
sisting upon her practising three to four hours 
daily, I objected, and this gave the poor child 
continual annoyance. After a few months 
she grew paler and paler. I inquired into the 
matter, and ascertained that the mother and 
daughter dwelt in a cold and unhealthy 
apartment; that they had no domestic ser- 
vants; and that my pupil had to go to market 
every morning, to clean the rooms, and pre- 
pare the meals. This was too much for the 
unhappy girl; she was taken down with ty- 
phus fever and lay in bed for months. I sent 
daily to the poor invalid warm food, for the 
mother, her sole attendant, could not do the 
cooking. At length I was able to visit her, 
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and as I came into the room a flood of tears 
rolled down her cheeks. The physicians pre- 
scribed a change of air, a stay in Italy. The 
mother and daughter passed a twelvemonth 
in Florence, and then returned to America, 
but it was long before my pupil could resume 
her studies. She is now a singing-teacher. 

In many cases my American pupils are 
summoned home after a few weeks’ sojourn, 
parents having fancied that life in Paris is 
very inexpensive, and discovering their mis- 
take. Other pupils have returned to me three 
or four times, but in consequence of the in- 
terruption in their studies, their talent has 
never come to maturity. I could cite many 
more sad experiences such as those I have re- 
hearsed, but will go no further; those nar- 
rated will suffice to show that parents should 
not send their children to foreign’ parts 
without due reflection. To all the young wo- 
men that have come to me I have expressed 
my views on these points with perfect frank- 
ness and given the best advice. Many of them 
have accepted the latter; many disregarded 
it, and sought counsel elsewhere. 

When intonation is uncertain, the voice 
small as to compass, or worn or displaced 
through other methods; when the outward 
appearance is displeasing and the disposition 
gloomy or reserved—I unhesitatingly advise 
the pupil against the choice of an operatic 
career. To become an operatic singer one 
should possess, besides an attractive person- 
ality, a strong voice, resonant in all its regis- 
ters; the coneeptive power of a born artist, 
an iron memory, and unquestionable talent 
for the stage; and the concert singer must 
study voice-placing, conception, interpreta- 
tion, declamation, foreign tongues, ete., thor- 
oughly and diligently. It will scarcely be 
believed when I assert that the concert singer 
must master the art of song more completely 
than the operatic songstress; that the work 
must be more finished, even, than that of 
her haughty sister. The operatic songstress 
is aided by the stage-setting, the scenery, the 
orchestra, the chorus, and her brother and 
sister singers, all of which hold the attention 
of the public, and cause it often to overlook 
small defects, while the concert singer stands 
alone in his or her solitude, and reveals the 
slightest shortcomings. It is only through 
absolute completeness of performance that 
the concert singer wins the favor of the pub- 
lie and rises to the highest position attain- 


able. 
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But now to turn to the subject of teachers. 
The question is one of vital moment, for the 
profession is overcrowded. Every student, 
every musician, every instrumentalist, every 
worn-out vocalist, considers himself or her- 
self fitted to give lessons in the art of song. 
To do so worthily, years of study, an accurate 
knowledge of all the divisions of the human 
voice, acquaintance with the different schools 
of composition, musical talent, familiarity 
with foreign languages, a love for one’s 
work, and an inexhaustible stock of patience 
are among the leading requisites of the in- 
structor. If the intending pupil seeks in- 
struction, look to the teacher that has ac- 
complished who, regardless of 
criticism, addresses himself conscientiously to 
the work in hand, and whose pupils disclose 
a mastery of the complete art of song. 

My studies with my revered teacher, Manu- 
el Garcia, extended over a period of four 
vears. I never regretted the outlay of time, 
for when I appeared in public I was suit- 
ably equipped; I felt it, and faced the fu- 


something, 
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ture without shyness or apprehension. In 
addition to his splendid teaching, 1 had the 
advantage of exemplars of art that helped 
my development most powerfully. I bought 
a seat in a box at the Italian Opera, and 
thrice a week gazed: upon the stars that 
shone in the lyric firmament. They bore the 
names of Grisi, Tadolini, Frezzolini, Per- 
siani, Alboni; of Mario, LablAche, Tambur- 
ini, and Ronconi. In the French Opera 
House were Mme. Stolz, the tenor Duprez, 
and others. In the days we live in, now that 
the music of the period, claiming more 
strength than art, has doomed the bel canto 
to neglect, the list of models is sadly shrunk- 
en, whence the greater need for the singing- 
teacher to study and possess his art, that 


the student may be guided in the proper 
path. 
In my next I shall explain to my fair 


young readers how the teaching and counsel 
of an established teacher should be follow- 
ed, and how their studies should be carried 
on to reach the desired end. 


Mitte. Yer ches 











MY 


LITTLE SWEETHEART 


BY MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER 


I’ve a loyal little sweetheart ; though the world should turn from me, 
She would only cling the closer, and my bappy comrade be. 


When I face the world’s rough weather, I am sure of a retreat 


sy my own bright chimney-corner with my darling at my feet. 


Lifting up her pure white blossom of a child’s unclouded face, 
Lighting with her blue eyes shining every hard and lonely place. 


I’ve a loyal little sweetheart, and her years that count but three 


Are worth more than gems and gold, for this true heart believes in 


me, 





























Mf ‘ MEMORY AND THE FULL MOON 


, ))) O Nights of silver memory—O Nights !— 
™ Here at this casement (as of old) I stand, 
And greet the moon at full, flooding the land 
With mystery and unmeasured dream-delights, 
But they who with me gazed on those green hei ghts— 
Distanced in moonlight—while the night wind bland 
Rare incense from deep forest altars fanned— 
Ab, whither gone, with giddy seasons’ flights ? 























Intenser than of old thy burning orb, 
\ Thou planet lone in star-forgetting skies! 
Each ray from thee with tender purport smites: 
Say, didst thou not those love-lit souls absorb, 
Wherefore thy splendor aches against mine eyes? 
O Nights of silver memory—O Nights! 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


Lleventh Paper 


THE EARLIER HEROINES OF CHARLES DICKENS 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


m SHOULD be at a loss to say 
exactly why Bulwer holds in 
my mind some such relation to 
English fiction as Balzac holds 
to the French. Perhaps it is 
because they were so nearly 
contemporaneous in their work, and dealt in 
it so largely both with criminals and with 
swells, and both dabbled in mysticism. They 
were alike in theorizing about their art, and 
in meaning greater things than they ever did, 
though Balzac did so much greater things 
than Bulwer. They escaped together from 
the hold of decadent romance, but not 
without continuing in certain things very 
romanticistic. Bulwer, it is true, wrote a 
number of historical novels, and Balzac wrote 
none, I believe, while he did write one or two 
novels (notably “ Eugénie Grandet” and 
“César Birotteau”), almost purely realistic, 
and of a truth never approached by Bulwer in 
any of the stories where he tried so hard for 
the likeness of life. Another talent, far 
greater than he, and of a quality still unique 
in English literature, resembled Balzac in the 
employment of bizarre and. eccentric charac- 
ters, while he led all the other romanticists in 
the use of such effectisms as people keeping 
their identity concealed through a whole ac- 
tion, or good people masking as bad people, or 
clever persons sustaining the part of foolish 
persons, in order to confound the wicked. Of 
course I am speaking of Charles Dickens, a 
mighty imagination, whose vices grew upon 
him with his virtues, under the immense 
favor he almost instantly achieved. 








I 

In the characterization of women I do not 
think Dickens ever struck a truer note than 
in some of his very earliest heroines, who 
were so much more real than the more elab- 
orate figures that follow them in intermi- 
nable procession through the long perspective 
of his fiction. The scheme of his first novel, 
if “ Pickwick Papers” can be called a novel, 


is so desultory and inconsequent that the 
young ladies in it have little to do in bringing 
about its comedy closes, and are there, in 
such action as there is, solely for the purpose 
of being pretty and provoking, and ensnaring 
the hearts of their lovers, and then being 
easily won by them. This is not a very high 
conception of woman’s business in the world, 
but so very many women seem to be in the 
world for nothing else, that we can hardly 
blame those who are restricted to it in fiction. 
It is to be said in their defence, besides, that 
when Dickens began to draw women of a dif- 
ferent type, he did not seem to get them so 
true; he made us believe in them by dint of 
appealing to our consciences or our sensibili- 
ties, and he achieved a moral rather than an 
artistic triumph in heroines who are for our 
good rather than our pleasure. 

After all, though, why should not Arabella 
Allen and Emily Wardle be for our good, 
toot They are nice girls, of the true Anglo- 
Saxon tradition in heroines. But their inno- 
cent lures are more obvious than those of 
Jane Austen’s or Frances Burney’s nice girls; 
they are something more of romps, and were 
such girls as the young reporter had probably 
himself known in the society which he then 
frequented. At the Christmas festivities, ~ 
where we first meet Miss Allen, she is a guest 
of the hospitable Wardle household which 
comes out to meet Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends, and is “the black-eyed young lady 
in a very nice little pair of boots with fur 
round the top,” who was “ observed to scream 
very loudly when Mr. Winkle offered to help 
her over” the stile. At an allusion to an ap- 
proaching marriage this “young lady with 
the black eyes and the fur round the boots 
whispered something in Emily’s ear, and then 
glanced archly at Mr. Snodgrass.” In the 
evening, after the dance, when it was a ques- 
tion of being -kissed under the mistletoe, and 
the young laflies all “screamed and strug- 
gled, and ran into corners, and threatened 
and remonstrated, and did everything but 
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ARABELLA ALLEN AND EMILY WARDLE IN “ PICKWICK PAPERS.” 
Drawn by Howaup Cuanpure Curtsry. 


leave the room....Mr. Winkle kissed the 
young lady with the black eyes, and Mr. Snod- 
grass kissed Emily.” Several chapters later, 
when the Pickwickians are again at Manor 


Farm, Miss Allen is still there, and at the 
pond where they all go to skate she urges Mr. 
Winkle to skate, and then is not ashamed of 
him for having pretended to know how, and 
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fallen down on the ice, and had his skates 
ignominiously taken off him by Mr. Pick- 
wick’s order. After this it is only an affair 
of time, and not much time, as to her elope- 
ment with Mr. Winkle, whose father pro- 
visionally disowns him till he decides to see 
Arabella, and judge of his son’s folly for 
himself. “ Arabella’s tears flowed fast, as she 
pleaded in extenuation that she was young 
and inexperienced ....that she had been de- 
prived of the counsel and guidance of her 
parents almost from infancy. ‘It was rcy 
fault; all my fault, sir,’ replied poor Ara- 
bella, weeping. ‘ Nonsense,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘it was not your fault that he fell 
in love with you, I suppose. Yes, it was, 
though,’ said the old gentleman, looking rather 
shyly at Arabella. ‘It was your fault; he 
couldn’t help it.’ ” ; 

All this is supposed to have happened when 
our century was in its early thirties, and 
people took life much less psychologically 
than they do now, and had spirits for any- 
thing. “ Pickwick Papers” themselves seem 
the effect of the most robust high spirits, 
sometimes the most resolute high spirits,as we 
read them in this late twilight, and wonder a 
little what used to make us laugh so much. 
A serious heroine, or even a heroine seriously 
treated, would have been out of place in that 
rollicking atmosphere, and Arabella Allen 
does better than a finer personality. As for 
the love-making, there is none to the reader’s 
direct knowledge, and only inferentially a 
little at the Christmas dance, when the ab- 
sence of the lovers keeps the music waiting. 
“*Where’s Arabella Allen?’ cried a dozen 
‘And Winkle? added Mr. Tupman. 
“Here we are!’ exclaimed that gentleman, 
emerging with his pretty companion from the 
corner; as he did so it would have been hard 
to tell which was the redder in the face, he or 
the young lady with the black eyes. ‘ What 
an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, rather pettishly, ‘that you couldn’t 
have taken your place before.’ ‘ Not at all 
extraordinary,’ said Mr. Winkle. ‘ Well,’ 
said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expressive 
smile, as his eyes rested upon Arabella; 
‘well, I don’t know that it was extraordinary 
either, after all.’ ” 


voices. 


IT 
The love in “ Pickwick Papers” is, in 
fact, all ready-made; but there is no subtlety 
in the author that leaves you in doubt of its 
being love. He put on subtlety enough of all 
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sorts afterwards, except of the sort that really 
conceals something, and that is perhaps why 
he became and remains such a _ universal 
favorite, for there is nothing that the average 
novel-reader (who is nearly as low an intelli- 
gence as the average play-goer) likes so much 
as a deep mystery which he is in the secret of. 
Dickens attempted something finer in his 
next novel than anything he tried in “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” and in “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
we have the choice of two heroines, Kate 
Nickleby and Madeline Gray, who are as far 
as possible from the elemental arts of Ara- 
bella Allen, but who exist more to touch 
than to take the reader’s heart. We have no 
longer the pure comedy of “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” but the tragedy is not so good as the 
comedy in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and the far- 
cical people are all more real, grotesque carica- 
tures as they mostly are, than the serious 
people. Of the women, Mrs. Nickleby is the 
most vital, and yet in the part of absolute 
fool, Mrs. Nickleby is not to be spoken of in 
the same breath with Mrs. Bennet in “ Pride 
and Prejudice.” Her folly is burlesqued, and 
the charm of Mrs. Bennet’s folly is that it is 
never burlesqued. You can always go back 
to the book and laugh at her as gladly any 
time as the first time; but your pleasure in 
Mrs. Nickleby soon passes. You get the trick 
of her, the parenthetical incoherence which 
Dickens worked afterwards in Flora Casby, 
Mrs. Lirriper, David Copperfield’s landlady, 
Mrs. Plornish, and I do not know how many 
others, and then, if one is not in one’s prime, 
she very quickly stales. In my own prime, 
however, I used to take my life in my hand, 
so killingly funny I found it all, when I ven- 
tured to read of the mad gentleman next door, 
throwing vegetables over the wall, as a token 
of his love for Mrs. Nickleby, and afterwards 
scrambling down her ¢himney in further 
proof of his passion, and being pulled out 
over the grate and dropped floundering on 
the floor by Frank Cheeryble. 

“*QOh, yes, yes,’ said Kate, directly the 
whole figure of this singular visitor appeared 
in this abrupt manner. ‘I know who it is. 
...+ Ishe hurt? I hope not—oh, pray, see if 
he is hurt.’ ‘He is not, I assure you,’ said 
Frank, handling the object of his surprise, af- 
ter this appeal, with sudden tenderness and re- 
spect.... ‘But may I ask you what this 
means, and whether you expected this old gen- 
tleman?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said Kete; ‘ of course not; 
but he—mamma does not think so, I believe— 
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but he is a mad gentleman who has escaped 
from the next house, and must have found an 
opportunity of secreting himself there’ ‘ Kate,’ 
interposed Mrs. Nickleby, with severe dignity, 
‘I am surprised at you..... I am quite as- 
tonished that you should join the persecutors 
of this unfortunate gentleman.... You ought 
not to allow your feelings to be influenced; 
it’s not right, very far from it. What should 
my feelings be, do you suppose? If anybody 
ought to be indignant, who is it? I, of 
course, and very properly so. Still, at the 
same time, I wouldn’t commit such an in- 
justice for the world. No,’ continued Mrs. 
Nickleby, drawing herself up and looking an- 
other way with a kind of bashful stateliness, 
‘this gentleman will understand me when I 
tell him that I repeat the answer I gave the 
other day—that I always will repeat it, 
though I do believe him to be sincere when I 
find him placing himself in such dreadful 
situations on my account—and that I request 
him to go away immediately..... I am 
obliged to him, very much obliged to him, but 
I cannot listen to his addresses for a moment. 
It’s quite impossible.’... The old gentleman, 
with his nose and cheeks embellished with 
large patches of soot, sat upon the ground 
with his arms folded, eying the spectators in 
profound silence, and with a very majestic 
demeanor. He did not take the smallest 
notice of what Mrs. Nickleby had said, but 
when she had ceased to speak, he honored her 
with a long stare, and inquired if she had 
quite finished. ‘I have nothing more to say,’ 
replied that lady modestly.... ‘ Very good,’ 
said the old gentleman, raising his voice, 
‘then bring in the bottled lightning, a clean 
tumbler and a corkscrew.’ Nobody execu- 
ting this order, the old gentleman, after a 
short pause, raised his voice again and de- 
manded a thunder sandwich. This article 
not being forth-coming either, he requested to 
be served with fricassee of boot-tops and gold- 
fish sauce, and then, laughing heartily, he 
gratified his hearers with a very long, loud, 
and melodious bellow. But still Mrs. Nickle- 
by, in reply to the significant looks of those 
about her, shook her head as though to assure 
them that she saw nothing in all this, unless 
indeed it were a slight degree of eccentricity.” 


III 
When some misgivings of the infallibility 
of Dickens’s wonderful powers began to in- 
sinuate themselves among his worshippers, 
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certain of the more candid were inclined to 
own that he might err on the side of pathos, 
but held that on the side of humor really he 
was without sin. Yet it cannot be denied 
that there was always a touch of horse- 
play in his humor, and at times it was all 
horse-play. It grew better, it grew finer, 
there is no denying that, either, but at the 
very end it was not the best, not the finest 
humor. His pathos was not the finest pathos, 
but that improved in quality, too, and the 
pathos of his latest books is no such swash 
of sentimentality as flooded the readers of 
“Old Curiosity Shop.” A whole generation, 
on either side of the Atlantic, used to fall 
sobbing at the name of Little Nell, which 
will hardly bring tears to the eyes of any one 
now, though it is still apparent that the child 
was imagined with real feeling, and her sad 
little melodrama was staged with sympathetic 
skill. When all is said against the lapses of 
taste and truth, the notion of the young girl 
wandering up and down the country with her 
demented grandfather, and meeting good and 
evil fortune with the same devotion, till death 
overtakes her, is something that must always 
touch the heart. It is preposterously over- 
done, yes, and the author himself falls into 
pages of hysterical rhythm, which once moved 
people, when he ought to have been writing 
plain, straight prose; yet there is in all a 
sense of the divinity in common and humble 
lives, which is the most precious quality of 
literature, as it is almost the rarest, and it is 
this which moves and consoles. It is this 
quality in Dickens which Tolstoy prizes and 
accepts as proof of his great art, and which 
the true critic must always set above any 
effect of literary mastery. It remained with 
Dickens to the last, and long after success 
had spoiled him, and made him conscious. 
He still had it, and could impart it, but not 
so sweetly and purely as in the poor, rude 
people among whom Little Nell and her 
grandfather wandered till she died, and who 
opened their hearts to her helplessness with 
a tenderness that the reader cannot but share. 
She lives in this compassion, and not in the 
shadowy and purposeless objectivity which 
the author gives her. 
IV 

''In “Oliver Twist ” Dickens goes on to an- 
other ideal in Nancy Sykes, who, like Little 
Nell, is a heroine by default, for the book has 
no other, though it is duly supplied in Rose 
Maylie with the sort of sexless lay-figure, with 
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a semblance of personality, which he learned 
more and more to arrive at. The story is not 
so loosely contrived as that of “ Old Curios- 
ity Shop,” but it is not easy to find out why 
any one, rather than another, does this or that 
in it, and the best that can be said of Nancy 
is that her function is more distinct and her 
presence more reasonably accounted for than 
some others’. First she is useful in trapping 
little Oliver, and getting him back into the 
power of Fagin, the Jewish professor of 
petty larceny, and then she is useful in re- 
pentently saving him from a life of crime, 
and restoring him to his friends. But her 
chief office is to illustrate the constancy of 
woman’s nature by her devotion to the bur- 
glar, her brutal paramour, and to die by his 
hand when he suspects her of treachery. It 
cannot be said that she is convincingly iden- 
tified with her class in manner or parlance; 
all the attempts so to characterize her are 
limp and crude; we must take her upon faith, 
and believe, because the author tells us so, 


that a girl of her hapless sort would speak | 


and act as she does. In fact, she is evolved, 


as a personality, from a convention of vd | 


womanhood, and is clothed and colored by. 
the author’s fancy to the effect we were once\ 
all so familiar with. She is helped out with| 
tremendous situations and grisly catas- 
trophes, and she dies a death of blood-cur- | 
dling horror at the hands of her lover, which 
has so often been represented on the stage 
that she might well seem native there. Yet, 
for the theatre, where it belongs, the scene is, 
as such things go, potently imagined, and we 
may look upon it onee more, supposing the 
lights down and the quivering violins muted, 
and realize the greatness of the author’s 
strictly melodramatic gift. 

“ He had roused her from her sleep, for she 
raised herself with a hurried and startled 
look. ‘Get up! said the man. ‘It is you, 
Bill!’ said the girl, with an expression of 
pleasure at his return. ‘ It is,’ was the reply. 
‘Get up.’.... ‘Bill, said the girl, in the 
low voice of alarm, ‘why do you look like 
that at me? The robber sat regarding her, 
for a few seconds, with dilated nostrils and 
heaving breast; and then, grasping her by 
the head and throat, dragged her into the 
middle of the room, and looking once towards 
the door, placed his heavy hand upon her 
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mouth. ‘ Bill, Bill!’ gasped the girl, wrestling 
with the strength of mortal fear— I—I won’t 
scream or cry—not once—hear me—speak to 
me—tell me what I have done!’ ‘ You know, 
you she devil!’ returned the robber, suppress- 
ing his breath. ‘ You were watched to-night; 
every word you said was heard.” ‘ Then spare 
my life, for the love of Heaven. as I spared 
yours,’ rejoined the girl, clinging to him. 
‘ Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have the heart to 
kill me. Oh! think of all I have given up, 
only this one night, for you. You shall have 
time to think, and save yourself this crime; 
I will not loose my hold, you cannot throw me 
off. Bill, Bill, for dear God’s sake, for your 
own, for mine, stop before you spill my blood! 
I have been true to you, upon my guilty soul 
I have!’ The man struggled violently to re- 
lease his arms; but those of the girl were 
clasped round his, and tear her as he would, 
he could not tear them away. ‘Bill,’ cried 
the girl, striving to lay her head upon his 
breast, ‘the gentleman, and that dear lady, 
told me to-night of a home in some foreign 
country where I could end my days in soli- 
tude and peace. Let me see them again, and 
beg them, on my knees, to show the same 
mercy and goodness to you, and let us both 
leave this dreadful place, and far apart lead 
better lives, and forget how we have lived, 
except in prayers, and never see each other 
more. It is never too late to repent. They 
told me so—I feel it now—but we must have 
time —a little, little time!’ The house- 
breaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. 
The certainty of immediate detection if he 
fired flashed across his mind even in the 
midst of his fury; and he beat it twice, with 
all the force he could summon, upon the up- 
turned face that almost touched his own. 
She staggered and fell; nearly blinded with 
the blood that rained down from a deep gash 
in her forehead; but raising herself, with 
difficulty, on her knees, drew from her bosom 
a white handkerchief—Rose Maylie’s own— 
and holding it up, in her folded hands, as 
high towards Heaven as her feeble strength 
would allow, breathed one prayer for mercy 
to her Maker. It was a ghastly figure to look 
upon. The murderer staggering backward 
to the wall, and shutting out the sight with 
his hand, seized a heavy club and struck her 
down.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—/(Continued) 


IE bowed low to Miss Kingeon- 
stance. She acknowledged the 
salute stiffly, then sank into a 
chair. 

“Tir. Jellybond?’ she ob- 
served. 

“Yes, madam,” he rejoined, bowing again 
profoundly; then, in the hope of discovering 
whom she was, he remarked, “ You have the 
advantage of me, if I may venture to say so.” 

“Yes,” she answered, in her languid drawl, 
still fixing him with hard eyes. “Sit down, 
please.” 

Mr. Jellybond obeyed. 

A pause ensued. 

When one is with a stranger to whom one 
ought to be talking, silence teases the brain; 
it is an effort to break it, and tiresome to let 
it continue. But Mr. Jellybond cast about in 
his mind vainly for something to say. He 
was in the awkward position of not knowing 
where he was with this strange lady. She 
came to the rescue. 

“How do you find it here?” 
“Can you keep yourself quiet?” 

“Oh yes, thank you—tolerably,” he said. 

“That’s right,” she said. “ Quiet is my 
mania just now. Every sound gets on my 
nerves—even the grit of my own teeth when 
I crunch anything crisp. I wish we could in- 
‘hale our dinners.” 

“Indeed,” said he, with an air of deep 
interest, but utterly at a loss. 

“You take me too seriously,” said Miss 
Kingconstance. “ Couldn’t you see that that 
was nonsense? Is nobody ever flippant in 
your family?” 
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she said. 


“ Ah, in my family,” he answered, solemn- 

ly, then sighed, preparatory to trying the 
tactics which had succeeded so well with the 
guileless Miss Spice. “In my family there 
were circumstances—sorrowful circumstances, 
I may say—which effectually silenced—” 
_“ Well, don’t silence me with them,” Miss 
Kingconstance interrupted. “I want to hear 
about agreeable things. Tell me about your- 
self. What does a man’s family matter, after 
all?” 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Jellybond. “ Personal 
experience is the most instructive—” 

“Oh, don’t instruct me,” said Miss King- 
constance. “I want to be amused.” 

He set a large smile upon his face, and 
braced himself to the task. 

“Seeing you as you are now,” said Miss 
Kingconstance, “makes me think of a pas- 
sage in Browning.” 

He looked gratified. 

“Yes,” Miss Kingeonstance proceeded. 


“Oh, good, gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth ° 
This autumn morning.” 


All the complacency went out of Mr. Jelly- 
bond’s face. 

“What an extinguisher!” said Miss King- 
constance. “I want to know why it is, when 
one is reminded of a quotation by a person, 
and says so, the person always expects some- 
thing nice.” 

“T wonder,” was all that his elephantine 
wit accomplished. 

Miss Kingeconstance laughed. “ You miss- 
ed an opportunity there,” she said. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Jellybond, feeling more 
and more uncomfortable. 

“Yes, you should have risen to the occa- 
sion with another quotation. You should 
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have said reproachfully that, had you told me 
what passage J reminded you of, it would 
have been something very different. Then I 
should have pressed you to tell me, and, after 
a little coquettish diffidence, you might have 
said that I inspired 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow,’ 


or something to that effect.” 

“Oh, really, yes,” said Mr. Jellybond, busy 
making a mental note of the position for 
future emergencies. 

“There you are again!” said Miss King- 
constance, leaning back in her chair, and 
laughing softly. “ That’s another opportunity 
lost !” 

“T fail to see Mr. Jellybond began in 
his most ponderous manner. 

“Oh, obviously!” said Miss Kingconstance. 
“Why, my good man, when I made that 
quotation, you could have remedied your 
first mistake with three words. When I had 
suggested to you that I inspired 





“The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow, 


you had only to answer with a convincing 
affectation of earnestness, ‘So you do!’ and 
behold your error repaired. I should have 
smiled coyly at the compliment, and cordial- 
ly at your aptness. Aptness is inspiriting. 
The bucolic mind to which we are accus- 
tomed here is not apt to gambol. I am ask- 
ing myself what on earth brought you here.” 

“My life has been eventful,” he answered. 
“T seek peace and quietness, and leisure for 
study and the pursuit of art.” 

“ Greengrocers, when they have made their 
money, come into the country to cultivate 
contentment and ecabbages,” Miss Kingcon- 
pursued, ignoring the interruption. 
“But you were not a greengrocer, I should 
say. Now what were you?” 

“ A great traveller,” he answered with a ring 
of sadness in his voice. “J come from going 
to and fro in the earth and from wandering 
up and down in it.” 

“Only I suppose you went for commercial 
purposes?” said Miss Kingconstance. 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Mr. Jellybond. 

“Why ?”’ 

Mr. Jellybond, at a loss for a reason, utter- 
ed a pained ejaculation. 
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“You make a noise like a wondering hen,” 
said Miss Kingconstance. “ But there, I 
won’t torment you. I quite understand 
about your having been a great traveller; no- 
body could call you a little one; and on the 
same principle you will be a great acquisition 
to the neighborhood, as my sister-in-law says. 
You will make amusement for me, too. My 
wits are always at their best when I have a 
solid substance to strike them on. You posi- 
tively make me sparkle.” 

The words were light, but there was a bored 
look in her face as she uttered them, and she 
glanced round as if she were casting about in 
her own mind for an excuse to escape. 

A footman entered at the moment, and 
announced that Mrs. Kingeonstance would be 
pleased to see Mr. Jellybond if he would “ be 
good enough to step this way.” 

He arose with alacrity. 

“ You certainly are no courtier,” Miss King- 
constance observed. 

Perceiving that he had failed for the third 
time to rise to the occasion, he bowed low 
before her, looked into her face a moment 
sourly, then followed the footman out of the 
room in dignified silence. It was a clever 
exit, and Miss Kingconstance appreciated it. 
His very coat tails waggled with offended dig- 
nity. She felt that she had gone too far, and 
was disconcerted. His self-restraint com- 
manded her respect whether she would or not. 
“But I don’t believe in you, all the same,” 
she reflected, petulantly, “and why you are 
being received in the boudoir, the inner sane- 
tum reserved for intimates, you, a new-comer, 
whom nobody knows anything about as yet, I 
cannot conceive. My dear sister-in-law, you 
should be more circumspect.” 


In the boudoir a very different reception 
awaited Mr. Jellybond. The cozy richness of 
the room, with its silken draperies, deep- 
seated easy-chairs, great down cushions, pic- 
tures, china,ormolu,and buhl, all aglow in the 
cheery light of a scented cedarwood fire, and 
the handsome lady’s cordial greeting set him 
at his ease at once. This was luxury at last, 
the kind of luxury to which he had always 
aspired—high-bred, perfect—the real thing! 
Mrs. Kingconstance saw admiration in his 
face, deep and reverential; she saw also that 
he was a fine-looking man under fifty, and she 
glowed as she had not glowed for years. 

The conversation was all smiles. In a very 


short time Mrs. Kingeonstance was absolute- 
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ly flirting, and she knew it, and liked it, 
naughty lady! The mere presence of this 
burly stranger, from out of the unknown, ani- 
mated her more than all the homage she had 
ever received from the county gentlemen 
round about. They proceeded to discuss many 
good things, including good cooking. Mr. 
Jellybond professed to be an excellent cook. 
Mrs. Kingeconstance really could not believe 
it. He offered to cook a little dinner in her 
honor one day to prove it—any day she would 
fix—if she would deign to visit his small 
abode. Glancing round he perceived that 
she was fond of pretty things, and he. had 
some few pretty things himself—objets d’art 
—which he would venture to say might in- 
terest her. 

But now, really, could he cook? How had 
he learned it? 

“T think every gentleman should know how 
to cook,” he answered, playfully. 

Mrs. Kingconstance used her beautiful 
hands a good deal in talking, and Mr. Jelly- 
bond’s eyes rested on them incessantly. She 
could not help observing this. The fixity of 
his gaze positively embarrassed her at last, 
and she sought modestly to make her hands 
less conspicuous by folding them. 

“Ah, that is unkind,” he said, then he 
sighed heavily. “ Shall I tell you why I can- 
not take my eyes off your hands? You would 
never guess the reason. It is not because they 
are so beautiful—that one can see at a glance; 
it is not because they are kind, although I am 
sure they are kind; it is not for the mesmeric 
quality there so often is in a beautiful wo- 
man’s hands; it is because they are exactly 
the same shape as my mother’s were. She was 
a very lovely woman, exquisitely proportioned 
—I may say it without offence, I hope— 
and your hand exactly resembles hers—” 

“How strange!” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 

“ Exactly, so far as I can see. May I look 
at the palm?” 

Mrs. Kingconstance held out her soft pink 
palm with a coy little smile. Mr. Jellybond 
gazed into it. 

“The lines, so far as I can see, are not 
similar,” he observed; “ but may I just—” 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered, with an 
affectation of not being affected about it. 

Hetook her hand in his, respectfully, 
squeezed it together to make one line clearer, 
opened it out to see another. 

“You are quite a palmist,” said Mrs. King- 
constance. “ Do tell me my fate!” 
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“ N-no, I am not a palmist—not quite,” he 
answered. “I only know enough to see some- 
thing unusual in your hand. I cannot tell 
what it is. I should very much like to know.” 

He clasped her hand in both of his, and 
held it so, absently. ' 

“So should I,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
making a feint to withdraw it, and blushing. 

He bent towards her, and lowered his voice 
confidentially, taking a firm grip of her hand 
as though to emphasize his words. 

“T know a palmist,” he said, “ an excellent 
one.” 

“Oh, do you?” she ejaculated, making an- 
other little move to withdraw her hand. 

He opened it and looked into it again. 

“Of course it is great nonsense,” he de- 
clared; “but I should so like to know what 
these lines mean. I have something of the 
same kind in my own hand.” 

“Have you really?” said Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance. “Of course one doesn’t believe in 
that kind of thing; but just for fun, you 
know.” 

“Oh, quite so—just for fun,” he echoed. 

Then he restored her hand to her. 

“Where does your palmist live?” she in- 
quired. 

“T hardly know, but if I come across her—” 

“Let me know, just for fun.” 

They smiled at each other again, confiden- 
tially, and Mrs. Kingeonstance stroked her 
own hand. The poor thing felt quite out in 
the cold, somehow, since it had been restored 
to her. 

Mrs. Kingeconstance continued to smile 
long after Mr. Jellybond withdrew. She 
walked up and down the room reflecting, and 
several times she stopped and looked at her- 
self in a mirror, and patted her beautiful 
abundant black hair with the palms of her 
hands, and felt well pleased with herself. 

And Mr. Jellybond was also well pleased. 








CHAPTER XIII 
HE immediate consequence of Mrs. 
Kingeonstance’s cordiality was that 
doors which would have been obstinate- 
ly shut to Mr. Jellybond, and others which 
would have been only half-opened, were flung 
wide, and he found himself received without 
suspicion into the best set in the county. 
Thereupon he blossomed forth magnificently. 
The Swiss Cottage became a show-place, and 
it was as if the vale itself had expanded to 
make room for it, so much space did it occupy 
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YOU ARE QUITE A PALMIST,’ SAID MRS. KINGCONSTANCE.” 


Drawn by A. Ll. Kevuer. 


in the estimation of every one. In general 
conversation even Cadenhouse became a 
secondary subject, all the interest being con- 
centrated on Mr. Jellybond; his appearance, 


so suggestive of the grand manner; his habits, 
which were said to be highly refined; and his 
house, which rumor filled, furnished, and 
decorated with every evidence of the most 
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fastidious taste, as taste was understood in 
the neighborhood. It is true that there were 
gentlemen who spoke of him as “ that fellow 
Jellybond” in a patronizing way, and also 
as the “gorgeous Jellybond” sarcastically, 
behind his back; but there was a certain dig- 
nity about the man, due to his fine appear- 
ance and grave demeanor, which effectually 
checked any inclination to take liberties 
when he was present. Ladies, who would cer- 
tainly have tried to make him useful in the 
but 


tame-cat capacity for his impressive 
mien, found themselves forced to respect 
him. To all women, in public, his manner 


was reverential, but in private—well, he had 
acquired the art of answering to expectation. 
He knew just how to make himself agreeable. 
Sometimes he was at a loss, as in the case of 
Miss Kingeonstance; but his extreme natural 
caution him from making mistakes, 
and, as a rule, he succeeded in quite opposite 
characters, just as he had succeeded with Miss 
Spice and Mrs. Kingeconstance. 

On his way back from that first visit to Dane 
Court he overtook Miss Spice. After that lit- 
tle episode the evening before, she had nat- 
urally expected him to come and see her, and 
had waited at home the whole afternoon in a 
delightful state of agitation. She felt herself 
as good as engaged to him already, but the 
words had yet to be spoken. She did not 
doubt, however, but that they would be spoken 
in the course of that happy day, and at first 
she was all in a blissful tremor. She spent 
the morning at the lattice, as is the way with 
love-lorn ladies, and felt that all was as it 
should be; but as the slow hours slipped 
round, her mind misgave her. Late in the 
afternoon, however, Florence Japp came in 
and mentioned that she had met him, and he 
had told her that he was on his way to pay 
a duty call at Dane Court. That saved the 
situation so far as Miss Spice’s feelings were 
concerned. Of course he must do his duty. 
When Florence Japp had gone, she went out 
herself and loitered along the road by which 
he must return, and tried to feel as she had 
felt the evening before; but, somehow, all was 
altered. The days succeed but do not re- 
semble each other. Yesterday her fondest 
hopes had been unexpectedly realized, but 
to-day nothing was as it should have been, 
and her heart sank. 

Then there was a a firm, leisurely 
step. She thought she would have recognized 
it among a thousand. At first she was for 
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running away, but her strength failed her, 
and she stopped short. 

“ Ally,” he said, coming up to her, and lift- 
ing her little cold hand from her side. 

She looked up into his face, and again her 
own was transfigured. His impulse was to 
kiss her, but he refrained. He half regretted 
the simple indiscretion of the evening before; 
but it was a habit of his to caress women 
when they looked nice; he really could not 
help it. 

“Dear little Ally!” he said, squeezing her 
hand. “May I eall you Ah, me! 
Things might have been very different. But 
let us make the best of the life that is left 
us. I need say no more, I know. You un- 
derstand my horror of the obvious?” 

Miss Spice thought that she understood. 

“Wait,” he proceeded; “that is what I 
have to say to you.” 


so? 


So Miss Spice waited. She was the step- 
ping-stone by which he had mounted into 
good society, and at first he was quite assidu- 
ous in his attentions to her—so much so, 
indeed, as to give her good reason to believe 
that it would be her own fault if she did not 
eventually become mistress of the Swiss Cot- 
tage. But he began of necessity to neglect 
Miss Spice as soon as his footing at Dane 
Court was thoroughly assured. He had so 
many irons in the fire by that time that he 
could not attend to them all; and he judged 
that Miss Spice was the one which was the 
least likely to become dangerously overheated. 

Unfortunately, Miss Spice did not perceive 
that she was being neglected. He was al- 
ways exceedingly gracious to her when they 
met, and would even toy with her a little in 
secluded spots in an absent way, as if from a 
sense of duty. Most women would have been 
galled by such caresses, but they were suffi- 
cient fer Miss Spice. She never suspected 
that he could have caressed her without re- 
turning her passion, and shé mistook his cold- 
ness for respect. She was entirely under the 
influence of tales of knights and dames of 
yore, and sought to model her own conduct 
and to account for his by what she knew of 
theirs under similar circumstances. She ex- 
pected him to be in proper loverlike awe of 
her for the most part, and also to forget him- 
self now and then, as on that first never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion; and she knew that she 
should conduct herself with strictest maiden- 
ly reserve, whatever happened. In that re- 














spect she felt that she had been remiss. She 
had made a mistake; she had allowed him to 
hope too soon, and, as a natural result, he 
had shown no impatience. She must repair 
that error. She must simulate’ indifference 
until, unable to support the turmoil of his 
feelings any longer, and determined to know 
the worst even though it should be the death 
of him, he would fall on his knees before her, 
and, with outstretched hands, confess his 
burning passion, and implore her pity. Then, 
and not till then, she would shyly confess that 
she, too, loved. What would follow upon this 
momentous disclosure she did not quite know. 
Should she fall into his arms overcome with 
emotion, or should she run from the room 
with her long ringlets streaming behind her? 
The said ringlets were neither so long nor so 
thick as Miss Spice supposed, but by putting 
her head well back she could just manage to 
make them touch the top of her waist-belt. 
She assured herself of this act many times a 
day by shaking back her hair and feeling with 
her hand behind her. The gesture threatened 
to become habitual. 

In those days Miss Spice was happy in her 
dreams, but she wanted one thing—a confi- 
dante. Half the pleasure of the position was 
lost to her for want of a sympathetic friend 
with whom to diseuss it. She knew that cau- 
tion was necessary; betrayal might be fatal. 
Cunning is strength to the weak. Little 
Miss Spice looked about her. She thought 
of her good aunt, Mrs. Sophia Pepper, who 
spent most of her time in the kitchen; and 
she yearned towards her, but hesitated, be- 
cause that uncompromising old lady had not 
the cast of countenance which invites tender 
confidences. 

“But surely, surely,” said Miss Spice to 
herself, “it is most fitting that she should 
know. Is she not in the position of a mother 
to me?” 

One day, accordingly, in a sudden parox- 
ysm of hysterical sentiment, she flung her 
arms round the dear old lady’s neck and 
sobbed aloud: 

“Oh, aunt, I love him! I love him!” 

Her aunt was as much astonished at the 
outburst as Miss Spice could have wished. 
There was a dead silence for some seconds, 
broken only by peculiar noises in the old 
lady’s throat. Miss Spice thought she was 


gasping with emotion. 
“ Say something to comfort me, dear aunt,” 
she twittered. 
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“ Comfort you?” the old lady retorted, tart- 
ly, in a choking voice. “I’ve a good mind 
to shake you. You nearly made me swallow 
my teeth.” 

And for an hour afterwards she grumbled 
and muttered, calling her niece anything but 
clever, and quite ignoring the ingenuous con- 
fession which had so nearly put an end to her 
existence. 

Miss Spice never dared to renew the at- 
tempt. 

The cottage at the Cross Roads had no at- 
traction for Mr. Jellybond after he became 
intimate at Dane Court. He knew the in- 
trinsic value of its contents; but he loved 
luxury, warmth, and fatness, arid hated spin- 
dle-shanks, in both women and furniture; so 
that poor little Miss Spice, with her Sheraton 
and Chippendale, her self-denying habits and 
person pinched for want of proper food, 
rather repelled than allured him after Mrs. 
Kingconstance, in all the regal amplitude of 
her presence and her surroundings. Still, he 
meant to be kind to little Miss Spice—it was 
his way to be kind to women; he prided him- 
self upon that—and he called at the cottage 
pretty often. He paid one of his periodical 
visits soon after Miss Spice so signally failed 
to find a confidante in her aunt. He permitted 
himself to call on Sunday, which nobody else 
was in the habit of doing thereabouts, and 
Miss Spice concluded that he came there in 
the hope of finding her alone. She received 
him with freezing politeness, and asked him 
to sit on the sofa. She then retired to the 
other end of the room. The conversation nat- 
urally flagged at that distance, and presently 
Mr. Jellybond gave it up altogether and re- 
lapsed into silence. He was thinking of other 
things, but Miss Spice thought he was af- 
fected by the cruelty of her conduct, and her 
mind misgave her. What if he had been bent 
on having an explanation when he came in, 
but had not the courage to face her while her 
attitude remained so Miss Spice’s 
little heart began to palpitate with sudden de- 
termination. Should she lose him altogether ? 
No, a thousand times no! She would melt in 
time. She would deign to approach him. 

“The weather seems to be gently break- 
ing,” Mr. Jellybond said, solemnly. 

Miss Spice thought he had seen signs in her 
countenance of the approaching change in her 
demeanor, and was alluding to it figuratively. 
She rose from her distant seat, and, above 
maidenly shook back 








severe ¢ 


reserve, 


her tresses, 
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fluttered across the room, and sank down on 
the sofa at his side. 

Mr. Jellybond bounced up. They were op- 
posite the window. Any one might pass and 
see them—some one had passed, in fact, for 
just at that moment Babs walked in without 
knocking. 

Mr. Jellybond greeted her with effusion, 
then hastily took his leave. 

Miss Spice raised her clasped hands to 
heaven when he had gone, and ejaculated, 

“ Oh-h-h!” 

Between Miss Spice and Babs there was a 
curious intimacy. It was intermittent in its 
expression. Miss Spice did not see Babs for 
months at a time; then Babs would begin to 
come again very often, and always alone, 
and always, too, with something nice in a lit- 
tle basket for Miss Spice, when she found she 
could manage it—that is to say, when she 
could abstract things from luncheon and 
larder, or wheedle them out of the cook. She 
was the only one of Miss Spice’s many visit- 
ors who ever thought of relieving her neces- 
sities. Babs loved to give; it was one of the 
ways she had of making a good time for her- 
self. She loved the kind people, too—the 
genuinely kind. They had an irresistible at- 
traction for her, and she never failed to find 
them out by intuition. Having found them, 
she imposed upon them. 

“ What’s the matter, Ally?” she said. 

Miss Spice shut her eyes, and saw her 
knight on his knees before her. Another min- 
ute, and 

“Ah!” she moaned. “Ah, Babs, you lit- 
tle know what you’ve done!” 

“ Eh?” said Babs. 

“Ts not his a noble presence?” Miss Spice 
pursued. 

“Whose? Old J’s? 
thing he’d say himself.” 

“Do I speak like him?’ Miss Spice im- 
plored to know. 

“ No, not exactly. It’s more as if you were 
trying to speak like him. I can’t, either; but 
Montacute does. r 





That’s the kind of 


You should hear him! 

“Surely you do not mock that princely 
stranger?’ Miss Spice interposed, severely. 

“Princely! Oh, come now, Ally, we’re talk- 
ing of old J—” 

Miss Spice started to her feet. 

“Hush!” she cried. “No more, not an- 
other word, if you love me.” 

“ Ally,” said Babs, “Alicia Spice — out 
with it! What’s the matter?” 
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“ Alas! I ean only repeat,” said Miss Spice, 
“little you know what you have done. How 
can you, how could any one know who had 
not witnessed what has just passed between 
us 9”? 

She sank back on the sofa, clasped her 
hands, and gazed up at the ceiling. 

“My heart is bursting! I must speak!” 
she gasped. “ Will you promise never to be- 
tray me?” 

“ Oh, J won’t tell,” said Babs. 

““My dear child,” Miss Spice exclaimed, 
“why did I not think of you sooner? In 
spite of your youth, I now perceive that you 
are the only one I know who can really sym- 
pathize with me and help me at this critical 
period of my life. You must know, then, 
that I have given my heart to this stranger— 
I had almost said this royal stranger.” 

“ And has he accepted it?’ Babs asked. 

“T should not have said, perhaps, that I 
had already given it to him. He has only to 
ask, however.” 

“ Then he has not asked you yet?” 

“That is where J am to blame,” sighed Miss 
Spice. “Sit down, dear child. I have given 
him no encouragement, no reason to hope; 
and now I fear he has gone from me in de- 
spair.” 

“ He did look rather queer,” said Babs, sit- 
ting down on a Chippendale chair and nursing 
her basket. “ But how do you know he loves 
you?” 

“Once, on one occasion, he—he ”—she 
dropped her voice and brought it out with an 
effort—* he imprinted a kiss on my lips.” 

“ How nasty!” said Babs. 

“My dear, you wound me,” 
Spice. 

“ Sorry —’polergize,” said Babs. 
are you going to do now?” 

“What shall I do? Is the injury irrep- 
arable? I ask myself. How can I bid him 
hope? Oh, if he could but see me now, at 
this supreme moment of contrition and re- 
morse, if he could but hear my voice!” 

“ Why not serenade him?” said Babs. 

“ Ladies do not serenade their lovers,” said 
Miss Spice. 

“Yes, they do, sometimes; Miriam sere- 
naded Donatello in The Romance of Monte 
Beni.” 

“Did she, though, really?” said Miss Spice, 
brought down by sudden interest from her 
highfalutin to the tone that was natural to 
her. “ How do you know?” 


said Miss 


“ What 
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“* ONCE, ON ONE OCCASION, HE—HE—HE IMPRINTED A KISS ON MY LIPS.’ ” 
Drawn by A. L Keuser. 


“ Read about them.” “T know,” said Babs; “but haven’t you 
“ But, my dear child, you’ve often told me noticed when you say very positively that you 
that you never read anything.” hate a thing and never do it you find your- 
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self liking it and doing it half the time? 
That’s how I am about reading.” 

Miss Spice blinked several times in a hard 
attempt to follow her, then shook her head. 

“What were you going to tell me?” she 
asked. 

“About Miriam and Donatello. He was 
sulky about something and she went to the 
foot of his tower and sang to him, charming- 
ly. He was a fantastic creature, with fawn’s 
ears, all furry, under his hair.” 

“Oh, but one could not do such a thing,” 
said Miss Spice. 

“Why not? I’ve done something of the 
same kind myself—a most romantic thing. 
I supped alone with Cadenhouse one night up 
in the tower.” 

“ Babs, you are not telling the truth.” 

No, of course I’m not,” said Babs. 
But did you really?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“T don’t know whether to believe you or 
not.” 

“ Believe me, or ask Cadenhouse. I have 
threatened to go again some day. At pres- 
ent he’s on the lookout, I’m sure, so I’m wait- 
ing. The fun is to take him by surprise.” 

“ But do you love Lord Cadenhouse ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Babs. “I feel all 
hot in the chest about him.” 

“You do love him!” Miss Spice exclaimed. 
“ Oh, is it not wondrous ?” 

“Wondrous!” said Babs. “I 
known it sooner.” 

“ But, my dear child, you’re very young to 
be in love!” Miss Spice exclaimed, shocked 
into her natural sense of propriety for the 
moment. 

“Tm head and shoulders taller than you 


I'd 


wish 


are,” said Babs, “and a hundred years more 
precocious. I’m sure there’s nothing like 
love.” 


She broke off because Miss Spice’s atten- 
tion had wandered, and asked her what she 
was thinking about. 

“The words, you know,” said Miss Spice, 
vaguely. 

“ Words for a serenade?” said Babs. 
words don’t matter. 


“ The 
Miriam sang in German, 
which Donatello did not understand; but her 
song was none the less efficacious for that. 
The magic is in the voice, you know.” 

“But perhaps this Miriam had more rea- 
son—felt justified—Donatello had doubtless 
confessed his love,” Miss Spice stammered. 
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“His attentions had been most marked,” 
said Babs, “and also he had allowed Miriam 
to make love to him.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Spice. 
was not considered improper ?” 

“Dear, no!” said Babs. “ They were ideal- 
ists, you must remember.” 

“But I don’t quite know what idealists 
are,” said Miss Spice. 

“Nor I either, exactly,” Babs answered, 
eandidly. “ But idealists have the privilege 
of doing pretty much as they like.” 

“ Might one be an idealist without knowing 
it?” Miss Spice wondered. 

“T should think nobody knows they’re 
idealist till they find themselves doing as 
idealists do.” 

She opened her little basket, and 
Spice peeped in involuntarily. 

“ Babs,” she said, “ you always do me good. 
I couldn’t have touched a thing when 
came in, but now—” 

Babs jumped up and sang, 


“Then it 


? 


Miss 


you 


“Polly, put the kettle on, 
We'll all have tea.” 
“But poor dear aunt is out,” said Miss 
Spice. 

“We'll keep some for her,” said Babs. 
“Come into the kitchen.” 

Miss Spice got the bellows, and sat down 
on a creepy-stool in front of the kitchen fire. 

“TI do so enjoy talking to you, Babs,” she 
said. “You have always something unusual 
to say. You are never obvious.” 

“Ally, there you are again, thinking of 
him,” said Babs, and added, mocking the 
great man, “It is a long lane that—er—keeps 
on turning.” 

“ Dear man!” sighed Miss Spice. 

When Babs had gone, Miss Spice sat her- 
self down once more on the little creepy-stool 
in front of the kitchen fire and recalled their 
conversation. That impossible serenade, how 
it haunted her! She warbled a little. Of 
course such a thing could never be done, but 
suppose— Her gentle bosom heaved; just 
to suppose it took away her breath. But sup- 
pose she should be wandering with her guitar 
in that direction! Miss Spice had inherited 
a guitar from her mother, but she could not 
play it. Still, suppose— And 
tinued, not realizing how easy it is to pass 
from the vague dream to the positive purpose. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


so she con- 














WHAT SHALL THE SOLDIER’S WIFE DO? 


BY MRS. 


NELSON A. 


MILES 


WIFE OF THE GENERAL COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


HE editor of the Bazar has 
asked me to answer the ques- 
tion, “What shall the sol- 
dier’s wife do?” and as I take 
up my pen there rushes before 
my mind’s eye the thousands 
of homes in America to-day which the recent 
war has left bereft and desolate, as well as 
those over which there hangs the shadow of 
ever-present anxiety for the absent loved ones 
who have gone to uphold the honor of their 
country’s flag. In all 
sections of our land 
there are homes which 
have contributed to 
the great army of sol- 








diery which is now 
in the Philippines, 
China, the West Ind- 


ian Islands, or doing 
garrison duty in the 
United States. From 
all parts of our fair 
country devoted mo- 


thers have given up 
their sons; heroic 
wives with breaking 


hearts but smiling lips 
have sent away life’s 
dearest and best, know- 
ing that they must go 
“into the jaws of 
death,” not only to be 
feared from belching 
eannon,shot,and shell, 








we spent at the frontier army posts of the 
West. What agony we endured there during 
the Indian wars, and what a horror life be- 
came during those outbreaks! Well do I re- 
member how all of the women and children 
would be gathered into the closest quarters, 
guarded by the few'men who were left to pro- 
tect the fort while the other husbands and 
brothers went to suppress the revolt. How 
eagerly we watched for the courier who would 
bring us news of the fighting, and how we 
prayed that he might 
not be delayed! Those 
were anxious days, too, 
but it did not take 
weeks and weeks to 
bring the tidings; 
there was not the be- 
numbing suspense that 
a soldier’s wife must 
endure whose husband 


is in China or the 
Philippines. We knew 
the worst or best 
quickly. 


And yet I too know 
what it means to wait 
through all the long 
hours of the day—wait 
simply for  intermi- 
nable time to pass; to 
lie and listen through 
the dark hours of the 
night and think until 











thought itself becomes 


but from pestilential ere a terror; to sleep, and 
exposure and_ tropic waken with the dull 
disease as well. So it pain still at my heart, 
is not to this section or to that where the and the ever-present question uppermost, 
sorrow and the anxiety are confined—no; “Will to-day bring the news that he has 


every State has its quota, every district shares 
the common heritage, and it is these homes 
and these places which stand out before me 
as I think of the question, “ What shall the 
soldier’s wife do?” 

How well I know what many, many of them 
are doing! My mind runs back to the days 


been killed?” This is what our soldiers’ wives 
are enduring. To them the morning papers 
are of the utmost moment. How anxiously 
they grasp them and scan the casualty lists, 
how they watch for the mails, and how gladly 
they share any bit of news of absent loved 
ones only those know who have lived at army 
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posts. The days drag slowly by there; the 
mother bravely doing the duties of both par- 
ents and trying to forget the dull pain at her 
heart in the cares and diversions of the hour. 
But who ever yet succeeded in forgetting 
an ever-present pain ¢ 

Yet what shall the soldier’s wife do? , The 
state of affairs that now exists must continue 
for a long time, our army and navy must 
maintain the honor of the flag wherever duty 
ealls. The head of the family—the father, 
the son, the brother—must be absent still for 
weary weeks, months, and perhaps years, and 
while he is gone what can the mother, wife, 
and sister do to make the best of the situ- 
ation ? 

To me there seems but one reply, but one 
thing that can help her—she must keep busy. 

Some old writer long ago said, “ When 
God invented work He invented man’s best 
friend,” and that is as true now as when 
it was first written. Work has saved many a 
brain that maddening care had almost driv- 
en from its equipoise, and work will shorten 
an otherwise unendurably long interval of 
time. I know that to some of my sister army 
and navy women this advice is superfluous 
Their family obligations—looking after the 
education of the children, caring for their 
homes, and making the salary, which here- 
tofore had barely kept up the expenses of one 
establishment, but which must now provide 
for two, reach to its farthest limit—I know 
that these women have but little time, 
strength, or energy to devote to lightening 
the burdens of others. But there are those 
who are not so situated, to whom time, in 
their present circumstances, is the greatest 
of all burdens, and to them I would offer some 
suggestions. 

So long as our misery cannot help the dear 
absent ones, and as the knowledge that we are 
trying to bear our prt of the separation 
bravely and cheerfully does make it easier 
for them, it is obviously our duty to do ail 
that we can to keep ourselves in this frame 
of mind. And I believe, as I said above, that 
the only possible way to do this is by keep- 
ing busy. No matter how much your heart 
may ache, determine to keep up your interest 
in the things about you. Society, club-work, 
philanthropy—anything, only so that the head 
and hands are occupied and the mind cannot 
dwell upon the unalterable conditions of the 
present. And I believe that the greatest re- 
lief of all comes in following the admonition 
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of Paul, “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

Since the beginning of the Spanish war 
there have been numberless organizations 
formed for the benefit of the soldiers and 
sailors and their families. There is not such 
a great deal to be done for the soldiers and 
sailors themselves now; the government has 
had time to perfect its plans, and their neces- 
sities are supplied; but there is no question 
that their families still need help. There 
are many soldiers’ widows and, God help 
them! there will be many more, and while 
some of them are and will be left in poverty, 
every army woman knows that no soldier’s 
widow wants charity. The soldier’s wife can 
find plenty of work to occupy her through 
these societies, and they also give a help 
which is not charity to those who need it. 

The Army Relief Society, which was or- 
ganized in New York last spring, offers a 
fine field in this direction. Its objects are 
primarily patriotic and educational, and, sec- 
ondarily, charitable. It aims to relieve dis- 
tress and suffering in the hour of trouble, to 
show an appreciation of the valor and de- 
votion to duty of the American soldier, and 
while honoring his memory, to assist in the 
education of his children. It is raising a 
fund to carry on this work and also with 
which to build cottages and flats which the 
families of the enlisted men may rent at 
nominal prices. Every soldier’s family ought 
to be represented in this organization. Its 
membership is not confined to the army or 
navy; it is open to all women, and where the 
soldier’s wife does not feel able to pay the 
annual fee of twenty-five dollars, she can be- 
come a sectional president and interest others 
who are able to do so. She can use her in- 
fluence to gain scholarships for the children 
of the deceased officers in the schools. 

There are other kindred societies. The 
Army and Navy chapters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are doing a 
splendid work, and in their endeavors there 
are plenty of places of usefulness for the 
army women who are “ Daughters.” These 
chapters are looking after the condition of the 
soldiers’ wives and families, and the families 
of the enlisted men who are in the field. The 
chapter at Washington is broadening its work 
into a national one. It has opened general 
headquarters. The ladies who have the mat- 
ter in charge have leased a house near the 
War Department on Seventeenth Street, 
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where they have their offices, several rooms 
which they rent (and which can be of decided 
convenience to any member of a_ soldier’s 
family who comes to the capital on business 
connected with his affairs), besides a very 
charming tea-room. All of the persons em- 
ployed in this tea-room are either widows or 
daughters of deceased soldiers, who are there- 
by gaining a livelihood. 

The prime object of the ladies of this 
chapter, in taking up this work, is to give 
the immediate help a soldier’s widow must 
have just after his death, and to assist her 
in getting her pension. There are many 
necessary delays in obtaining a pension, and 
there have been several most touching cases 
recently where the help the chapter has given 
has been a veritable godsend to the recipients. 
Such an association as this is especially need- 
ed at Washington, where so many of the sol- 
diers’ families have come to live at this time 
in order to be near the source of the latest 
news from the army, and to find the solace 
which comes from being with those of kindred 
interests. The wives all over the 
country can co-operate with this chapter, and 
it is the chapter’s desire that they do so. 

The Army and Navy League offers another 
place for the activities of the soldier’s wife 
during these trying days. The objects of the 
league are fundamentally religious. It acts 
in unison with the chaplains and others of 
the United States army and navy in pro- 
moting Christian knowledge; it encourages 
holding religious services at army posts and 
navy-yards, at military and naval hospitals 
and prisons, and on United States ships. It 
sends out the Bible and prayer-books in sev- 
eral different languages, and many hymn and 
song books. 

The league’s latest effort, and the one for 
which the soldier’s wife can probably do the 
most, is establishing libraries for the men 
at the army posts in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The wife of Colonel C. R. 
Greenleaf, U. S. A., who is now in Manila 
with her husband, has taken up this work in 
the latter place, and is making a most ad- 
mirable success of it. It is the intention of 
the league to found this library in Manila as 
a memorial to all of our soldier dead in the 
islands. How that touches all of us! It was 
opened some months ago with about four 
thousand volumes on its shelves and a dozen 
regularly contributed magazines and papers. 
Mrs. Greenleaf has made an urgent appeal 


soldiers’ 
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for funds with which to equip the rooms with 
electric lights (so that it can be opened at 
night) and to meet the current expenses. 
“If we only could have copies sent to us regu- 
larly of some of the leading magazines and 
papers at home, how ‘the boys’ would enjoy 
them,” was a remark she made in a letter 
which was received by one of her friends not 
long ago. All can help; and books and 
papers sent to Colonel Charles Bird, 2019 
N Street, NW., Washington, D. C., will be 
forwarded free of charge by the government. 

But this leads me to a thought a bright 
little woman spoke of the other day. She is 
the widow of an. army officer, one of the 
dauntless soldiers of Santiago who laid down 
his life in that valorous struggle. She said: 
“ Oh, there is no lack of money in this great 
rich country of ours, nor lack of generosity, 
either, and when I see the women who, like 
myself, have to face the stern problem of 
existence, but who would rather die than 
eat the bread of charity, I wonder why no 
one thinks to help us in a practical way that 
would not hurt our self-respect. I am told 
that long ago England’s Queen built a large 
and commodious place where the widows of 
her soldiers go, and, for a small and nomi- 
nal sum, make their homes. Why would not 
such a home, or several of them, be practical 
near some of our college towns, where living 
would not be expensive, and where the chil- 
dren could be educated ? 

“Then there is another thing,” she added; 
“there are more than a hundred army posts 
throughout the country. In and near all of 
the larger of these the families of the enlisted 
soldiers have congregated. All of them who 
have quarters outside of the posts pay exor- 
bitant rent. Take Fort Myer, for instance. 
The officers in charge there have done every- 
thing for the families of the enlisted men who 
have gathered there. They have allowed them 
all of the available space, and yet many of 
them are occupying most unsanitary houses 
on the edge of the post, and are paying out- 
rageously high rent. Land west of the fort 
is not expensive. Why does not some one who 
has the money, and a philanthropic spirit, buy 
several acres of that land and put up sani- 
tary little cottages? Don’t you believe that 
both of these things could be done?” 

I believe that she was right, and that is 
why I have incorporated her thought in the 
answer to the question, “ What shall the sol- 
dier’s wife do?” 
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FIREPLACE must of neces- 
sity always be, to those who 
understand, the centre of in- 
terest in any room. Unhap- 
pily, there belongs to most of 
us, who rent or buy our houses 
ready-made, merely the privilege of arran- 
ging our mantel-shelves, of displaying our 
clocks and our bric-a-brac to the best advan- 
tage. The architect, and oftenest, alas! only 
the builder, has already settled for us before 
we move in the question of fashion and pro- 
portion, and we are confronted by the prob- 
lem of how to best adapt ourselves to a prom- 
inent feature in some special apartment with 
which we may be altogether out of sympathy. 

We find this to be so especially in houses 
where the contractor has furnished what he 
ealls an “over- mantel,” usually a mon- 
strosity, made of imitation cherry or oak, 





and cut up into an assortment of small 
shelves, framing a small bit of ugly looking- 
glass. When such an over-mantel appears 
heroic measures are urged upon the house- 
holder. Get rid of it in some way, even if 
at the sacrifice of an Easter bonnet, to pay 
the cost. Settle the difficulty with the land- 
lord, gracefully if possible, but on no account 
let it_ remain. 

If, however, you lack sufficient strength to 
take the necessary stand, or if you prefer 
peace at any price, and are less annoyed by 
an ugly object in your room than by the con- 
sciousness of a small unpleasantness with 
your landlord, then, of course, you must keep 
your over-mantel. But in that case do not 
crowd it, or fit each separate recess with a 
separate vase. Avoid, in fact, all broken-up 
and scattered effects. I should prefer books 
in such recesses. so as to get a certain uni- 
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THE PROBLEM 
formity of tone, placing 
just above the over-mantel 
some object having dignity 
and beauty—a _bass-relief 
preferably (one having the 
proper form), or a bit of 
copper or brass, a disk or 
a jar, whichever is_ best 
adapted to the space. A 
vase of flowers or a choice 
piece of bric-a-brae might 
go before the mirror. 

The young housekeeper is 
much better off in a house 
having only a mantel-shelf 
over the fireplace than with 
an ordit.ary over-mantel. In 
that ‘an invest 
the fireplace with great in- 
terest and beauty, and lend 


ease she 


it the charm of her in- 
dividual tastes, making 
it from floor to ceiling a 


study in composition. 
Certain principles should 
always be followed. In 
the first place it should be 
remembered that the space 
above the mantel has archi- 
tectural values of its own, 
and must always be consid- 
ered in relation to the rest 
of the room. Certain laws 
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THE MANTEL 








should always be followed, 

and the question of pro- MANTEL 
portion never neglected. 

Thus, architecturally considered, that space 
over the mantel-shelf belongs to the rest of 
the wall space, and its decoration must always 
be carried up to the ceiling, so that the lines 
of doors, windows, and fireplace should be bal- 
anced. When the architect or builder, how- 
ever, has left only a bare space over the man- 
tel-shelf, the householder in her decoration 
should observe the general laws of decoration 
which he has laid down. Thus when a pic- 
ture, mirror, or bass-relief is introduced over 
the mantel-shelf it takes the place of a panel. 
Great care must be taken in placing it, so 
that no general rule of proportion is vio- 
lated. Thus a picture or bass-relief not filling 
the entire space should be so hung that the 
wall spaces above and below it are properly 
balanced. A small or unimportant picture 
is to be avoided, certain straight up-and-down 
or curved lines are always to be suggested. 





IN THE 





HOME OF MRS. RUTH MoENERY STUART. 
The fireplace in Miss Sarah Woolsey’s coun- 
try house shows how delightfully a bass-relief 
may be introduced. The ceiling being low 
and the space oblong, the bass-relief employed 
is exactly proportioned. The up-and-down 
line is formed by the introduction of the vase 
of leaves on the end. The suggestion of in- 
formality in the room, of the fact of its being 
a place in which a family live, is carried out 
by the arrangement of the different pictures, 
and the other objects on the shelf. Below the 
shelf, the bellows, hearth - broom, 
shovel, and tongs are so placed that all sense 
of confusion and untidiness is avoided. No- 


screens, 


thing so mars the effect of a fireplace, by-the- 
way, as a wrong distribution of these acces- 
sories. 

In Mrs. Stuart’s fireplace the right to in- 
troduce a smaller bass-relief is immediately 
when the architectural features of the 
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fireplace are considered — the broken spaces 
and the general arrangement of the stone 
shelves. The rough stone used in its con- 


struction has also justified the introduction 
of the crane and hanging kettle, and the old 
black andirons giving General Washington in 
uniform have a peculiar fitness here. The 
two ingle-nooks are cushioned (a mere sug- 
gestion of this is seen in the illustration), 
the windows looking over a wide valley. 
Whenever a view is good, ingle-nooks with 
cushioned seats are always an agreeable ad- 
dition to a room, much better than the so- 
called “ picture window” so often badly in- 
troduced over a mantel-shelf. 

Special attention should be drawn to the 
fireplace in the breakfast-room of a country 
house. Here the architect has carried the 
lines of construction to the ceiling, but has 
also broken them by an agreeable curve. The 
spaces on either side of the mantel have been 
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the 
upper ones. enclosed by 
doors having leaded panes. 
The light tiles about the 
fireplace add to the general 
air “of freshness and cool- 
ness in a country house. 
In this instance also ‘the 
panel has been left without 
decoration, except that 
which the architect has in- 
troduced with his lines and 
elevations. The simplicity 
and grace of this mantel 
are delightful, the credit 
belonging to the artist, al- 
though the householder has 
proved her understanding 
by keeping her decorations 
in the way of plaques and 
candelabra perfectly sim- 
ple. The general effect 
might have been spoiled by 
overloading the shelf. 

For charm of proportion 
and an air of dignity com- 
bined with a certain grace, 
there are few better models 


filled with cupboards, 


than the mantel in white 
wood with marble intro- 
duced instead of bricks or 
tiles around the opening. 
Such a mantel adds enor- 
mously to any room, 
and stamps it with a 


teuch of elegance not easily destroyed. Even 
without the delicate ornamentation which 
adds to its beauty, such a mantel-piece would 
always be beautiful. The wonder is that 
young housekeepers so often in distress over 
an ugly mantel do not employ a carpenter to 
make a shelf and pillars like these. The 
spaces sometimes filled with garlands might 
be filled with a bass-relief. or a cast. 

In almost no house with any pretensions to 
beauty are draperies now seen on the mantel- 
shelves. They were always a makeshift at 
best, and introduced that ugly wood-work or 
marble might be concealed. Compromises 
are seldom successful in their results, and it 
is generally better to admit frankly that a 
thing is bad than to try to cover it. Marble 
may, in cases of necessity, be painted or stain- 
ed to match the wood-work. When the shape 
of the top is objectionable a board may be laid 
over it, covered with a stuff nailed flat. 




















OMELETTE WITH FRESH TOMATOES 


IRST prepare the stuffed toma- 

toes. Wash and dry six nice 
round medium-size tomatoes, 
not too ripe. 

Cut a small round piece 
— from the stem part, scoop out 
the inside, and sprinkle a half salt-spoonful of 
salt inside each one. 

Put them into a colander upside down to 
drain for fifteen minutes, and prepare this 
stuffing: Put into a small saucepan one table- 
spoonful of butter and one medium-size onion 
chopped fine. Cook three minutes; it must 
not get brown. Remove from the fire and 
add to it four hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, 
a half-pound of raw mushrooms coarsely 
chopped, one table-spoonful of parsley chopped 
fine, one garlic clove, whole, a half-pint of 
white-bread crumbs, previously soaked in 
warm milk. Season with one teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of white pepper. Put 
the saucepan back over the fire for two 
minutes, stirring meanwhile and mixing well 
everything. Remove from the fire and add 
one table-spoonful of fresh butter. 

Squeeze the tomatoes gently to have all the 
water out; remove the garlic clove from the 
stuffing, and fill up all the tomatoes as full 
as possible. Spread over a half teaspoonful 
of white-bread crumbs. Put three table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil into a baking-pan, set 
the tomatoes in it, and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes, basting three times. 
Instead of oil, two table-spoonfuls of butter 








could be used. Dried mushrooms may be 
added to the stuffing. They should be soaked 
in warm water two hours before using them, 
but must be dried in a towel before being 
chopped. A quarter of a pound would be 
sufficient for this: dish. 

For the tomatoes to be put in the omelette, 
take four good solid ones, put them for two 
minutes into boiling water, peel and slice in 
pieces half an inch thick, and remove the 
seeds. Put into a frying-pan two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter; when melted add the sliced 
tomatoes, sprinkle over one teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper. Cook 
three minutes on each side, but not fast. 
Then prepare the eggs for the omelette. Break 
into a bowl nine fresh eggs. Season with 
one level teaspoonful of salt and a half salt- 
spoonful of white pepper. Beat one minute 
with a silver fork. Have a very brisk fire, 
and over it a very clean frying-pan. 

Put in one table-spoonful of good butter, 
and when it is melted and hot, pour in the 
beaten eggs. It will take less than three 
minutes to cook the omelette. As the first fold 
is formed bring it towards you with the fork. 

The second fold will form in a few seconds, 
then repeat the operation. After the third 
fold, the omelette will be sufficiently done to 
receive the cooked sliced tomatoes. 
them lengthwise in the omelette. Have a hot 
platter. Slip the omelette half-way on the 
platter; the other half near the handle of the 
pan will drop over, enveloping the tomatoes. 

Serve at one side the stuffed tomatoes, as im 
illustration. 


Arrange 
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SUCH attractive models as are 
now to be seen among the ad- 
vance fashions for separate 
waists will surely make it 
quite as fashionable as ever to 

” wear these convenient bodices. 
In figured flannel is an attractive model, 
shown in the illustration, made with a small 
dot or figure in embroidery on a plain color. 
This waist has a tucked yoke and is trimmed 
with a white band, over which is an outline 
braid edged with narrow black velvet. An- 
other flannel waist of plain red is trimmed 
also with black velvet bands put on in clusters 
of three. Another waist, made in either 
flannel or cloth, is in white with rows of 
narrow tucks across the upper part of both 
waist and sleeves. The sleeves are full, fin- 
ished at the wrist with a band of black vel- 
vet embroidered with white, and there is a 
black velvet tie embroidered in white, and a 
narrow black velvet belt. 

A gray and white waist is charmingly 
dainty and most simply made, with flat tucks 
on the shoulders, a pointed lace yoke and 
collar, and a white neck-tie with lace ends. 
The sleeves are slashed at the wrist to show a 
full under-sleeve of white lawn with narrow 
black velvet cuff or Band. Still another at- 
tractive waist is in silk in rather wider tucks, 
made with square lace yoke outlined with 
a band of broad embroidery, with a band of 
embroidery down the front, around the cuffs, 
and outlining the tucks at the top of the 
sleeve. 

For evening wear, net, chiffon, and lace 
waists are all fashionable. A dainty waist 
in dotted net has a flat bertha of lace in three 
points and elbow sleeves with lace ruffles. In 
plain chiffon made with accordion-pleats is 
another good waist that has a most graceful 
fichu trimmed with lace that is cut in points. 
This also has elbow sleeves and lace ruffles. 
There is a charming little waist in a plain 
gauze, with a fichu that is fastened at either 
side with rosettes of velvet. This is trimmed 
with a fine lace, and the ends are allowed 
to fall down in jabot folds. 

The winter fashions in cloth are most at- 
tractive and smart. The skirts are 
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close- 


fitting, and although there are tucks and 
pleats at the side, they are all stitched on. 
The smart little coats that are short, made 
in cloth and velvet and fur, are trimmed 
with stitched bands and tiny gold buttons. 
The long coats in fur or velvet are on a very 
good design that gives becoming lines to 
the figure. The three-quarter length or even 
longer is a favorite, and the sleeves are al- 
most invariably finished with a turned-back 
cuff to show a full under-sleeve of lace or 
white lawn. 

The new autumn gowns are the same de- 
signs as will be worn through the winter, 
and are seen in two or three different styles. 
Very few are absolutely plain, and yet all 
are simple. A gown in beige cloth or in the 
light tan is effectively trimmed with nar- 
row pipings of black and white, narrow straps 
of black velvet, and small gold buttons. The 
close-fitting jacket has quite a novel-shaped 
revers edged with braid. 

A dark blue serge gown shows the idea of 
the princesse style, with the bands of gold 
brought down in front and crossed to give the 
effect of a jacket. This gown is also made 
with a bolero jacket if desired, and is trimmed 
with white cloth on which is braiding of 
black and silver or gilt. The skirt is one of 
the newest models. A red cloth gown is a 
very good illustration of the appliqué-work 
that is fashionable at present. Tiny clover 
leaves in white cloth are embroidered on the 
side and back of the skirt and also on the 
upper part of the waist. There is a yoke and 
sleeves of tucked black taffeta, and the upper 
part of the waist outlining the yoke has a 
band of white cloth with narrow straps of 
black silk. A very novel tie goes with this 
gown; it is made of black taffeta tied in a 
knot at the throat, and with long ends that 
are finished with chenille fringe. 

The long coats and cloaks are fascinating 
in their daintiness, and are so becoming that 
it is indeed hard to resist them. What is 
known as the Empire coat is here illustrated 
in gray cloth, trimmed with cut-work of 
white and with a straight band of embroidery 
of white cloth on light blue across the upper 
part of the coat. There is also a narrow 
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turned-down collar of blue with an embroid- 
ery of white over a double cape of gray 
cloth. An evening cloak of brocaded satin 
in light green is lined throughout with -er- 
mine and trimmed with a band of sable, and 
has wide revers and high collar of the ermine 
edged with sable. 

An evening gown of black dotted tulle 
shows one of the new designs for this win- 
ter’s ball gowns. It has an over-skirt that is 
trimmed around the bottom with a broad band 
of white lace that gradually tapers off into a 
narrow point at the sides. The front of the 
skirt is of light blue chiffon and the waist 
is of light blue chiffon in soft folds, over 
which is worn a bolero of the tulle with straps 
of blue silk finished with gold or silver but- 
tons. The sleeves are simply short puffs. 
A charming house gown is in heliotrope or 
mauve silk made with box-pleats that are 
very narrow at the waist, but much broader 
towards the foot of the skirt. Underneath 
these pleats shows a pointed band of heavy 
white lace insertion. The waist is of mauve 
chiffon with bands of white lace insertion; 
there is a short bolero of the lace trimmed 
with rows of narrow tucks of taffeta silk. 
The collar has three narrow rows of velvet, 
the sleeves are finished with narrow velvet, 
and there is a velvet belt. 

Striped silks and satins are fashionable 
again this season, and are very much used for 
reception gowns for older women. A good 
example of this is seen in a reception gown 
intended for a middle-aged woman, and made 
of light gray silk with a line of black. The 
gown is made to open in front over a front 
of tucked lavender chiffon. Down the sides 
and around the back of the gown is a shaped 
band of jet embroidery made of paillettes that 
overlap each other. The same trimming is 
used on the waist and in most effective lines, 
while the folds of chiffon start from the 
shoulder and cross in a narrow line at the 
bust, where there is a bow of chiffon. The 
waist is outlined by a narrow band of the 
same embroidery. The sleeves are long, 
tucked the entire length, and finished with 
an inside ruffle around the hand either of 
white lace or of the tucked chiffon. The 
gown is made with a train, and there is a 
little fulness where the skirt joins the waist 
and at the back where the waist and skirt 
are sewed together. This fulness over the 
hips is not always becoming, but no gown 
looks well unless it has some fulness directly 
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in the back for an older woman or for any 
woman who is at all inclined to be stout. 

The brocade petticoats are trimmed with 
accordion-pleated flounces with an entre-deux 
of lace; they are made without any band or 
yoke, simply shaped in at the waist-line, and 
with several narrow pleats, at. the side and 
the back, that are stitched down so as not to 
give an inch of extra material, but yet to 
allow of more flare in the petticoat below the 
tucks. 

The fashions in baby clothes must neces- 
sarily follow along the same lines year 
after year. The principal differences come 
in the sleeves and in the trimmings. The 
sleeves, oddly enough, are quite a little in- 
fluenced by what style of sleeves are worn 
by grown women. When large sleeves are in 
fashion, baby’s sleeves also follow the prevail- 
ing style, and vice versa. Although, let it 
be said to the credit of sensible women, the 
babies never have to suffer with absolutely 
tight dress sleeves. 

Only for a few weeks now do babies wear 
the exaggeratedly long dress that at one time 
made life so hideous for the small beings who 
had to carry such a weight. The skirts for 
the tiny babies are still long, but do not have 
such yards and yards of material. The fine 
hand-work is now more used than it has been 
for a long time. Hem-stitching, tucking, fea- 
ther-stitching, and even the finest embroidery 
on muslin are seen in expensive outfits in- 
tended for little babies. The coarser machine- 
work has been almost altogether tabooed, 
and wisely so; for nothing is uglier than 
quantities of cheap Hamburg edging. Both 
round and square yokes are used with the 
first slips, as they are called, the fulness of 
the skirt gathered on just below the yoke. 

In the second set of baby dresses the waist 
is more defined, generally with four or five 
rows of shirring in front and a long sash 
from the sides. The sashes are finished with 
a dainty hem and sometimes lace. Lace is 
used, but only the finest imitation, or real, 
to trim the ruffles around the neck and 
sleeves. There is, of course, in every lay- 
ette where expense is not considered, a great 
deal of lace and insertion used. This is often 
real and of very expensive quality, and is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

The petticoats worn under the frocks are 
often as elaborate as the frocks themselves, 
being trimmed with tucks, hand-run, and 
ruffles of fine embroidery or lace. 
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THE FAVORITE ANSWER 

“T want to get a rubber stamp that will print 
*16,'” said the census-man, as he entered the 
stencil-store. 

“Do you wish to purchase a cheap article, or 
one that will stand hard usage?” inquired the 
dealer. 

“ Give me the one that will stand-hard usage,” 
replied the census-man. “I have the age answers 
of thousands of womcn to put down.” 





PREPARATION 
Mrs. Bineo. “1 am trying to learn the names 
of all these golf-clubs.” 
Brneo. “ What for?” 


Mrs. Bineo. “I have promised to teach Mrs. 
Witherby how to play.” 










END OF THE SEASON—NOT A MAN LEFT. 


THE CRY OF A WOUNDED HEART 
“IT esteem you highly,’ said the girl, gently, 
“ but—” 


“ But [ don’t want esteem!” he cried, passion- 
ately. “Give me some hope that you may 
change.” 

But she did not, and when the night air had 
cooled his fevered brow, he realized that he had, 
indeed, asked too much. 





NATURALLY 
A diminutive Bostonian who had just heard 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” read 
aloud, was found making a diligent search for 
something along the baseboard of the barn. When 
asked what he was looking for,he interrupted his 
labors long enough to say, “ Barnacles, of course.” 














A GALLANT RECORD 


Miss Tompkins. “ Appear- 
ances surely are deceiving; 
everybody tells me that Lieu- 
tenant Toggles is known as 
the most gallant soldier in the 
service.” 

Captain) Summitr. “ In- 
deed he is. Why, that man_has 
proposed to every girl he ever 
met.” 


SOLEMN SUBJECT 


“T see that the servant-girl 
question has been made the 
subject of a comic - opera 
in London,” said Cumso. 

“That’s all wrong,” replied 
Cawker. “The servant-girl prob- 
lem is no laughing matter.” 





SAFE 

Mrs. Von Biumer. “ Dear, 
dear, | dropped my diamond 
ring off my finger this morn- 
ing, and I cannot find it any- 
where.” 

Von Btiumer. “It’s all 
right. I came across it in one 
of my trousers pockets.” 





REACHING THE MEN 


Mrs. Poikapor. “ Ah, my 
dear Bishop, that was a fine 
sermon on the duties of hus- 
bands. I only wish that every 
husband in the parish had 
heard it!” 

THe BISHOP. 
madam.” 


“They will, 


NONSENSE RHYME 


IN JOCUND VEIN 


WILL 


IT 





COME 





TO THIS? 


CHOLLY. “ Miss SMYTHE, WILL YOU KINDLY TELL ME WHERE 
I CAN GET A GOOD DRESSMAKER TO MAKE ME SOME SHIRT-WAISTS ?” 
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A PROPER NAME 

“ Well, I suppose if they 
have a concert of the pow- 
ers over China, they will 
end by dividing it up and 
benevolently assimilating it 
among themselves.” 

“yes. Then it will be a 
sacred concert.” 





NOT CRIMINAL LIBEL 

“The Shirt-Waist Mascu- 
line implies at least One Re- 
move from the Man,” she 
said, thoughtfully, her eyes 
dwelling on the young man’s 
fine torso, which was em- 
phasized by the freshest of 
pink shirts. 

“Why, really! I 
see that at all.” 

“The One Remove from 
the Man I allude to,” she 
returned, sweetly, “ is—his 
Coat.” 
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The Passing of the Unfit 

HAT shall we do with this woman? 
W. A respectable-looking woman who 

said that she was the janitress of 
a Seventh Avenue building was arraigned 
in a Harlem police court the other day for 
stealing two loaves of bread from a baker’s 
wagon. The magistrate was impressed by 
her appearance and listened to her story. 
“Your Honor,” she said, “this is the first 
time in my life I stole anything. My hus- 
band used to work, but six months ago a 
girder fell on him and he has been sick ever 
since in bed. I am janitress of the flat, but 
all I get is rent free and whatever the ten- 
ants give me. That is not much. For the 
past few days my two children, Emma, three 
years old, and Frank, five years old, have 
not had a thing to eat. Neither my husband 
nor myself has had a mouthful. I would not 
have stolen for myself or my husband, but I 
could not see my children so hungry.” 

The magistrate urged the baker to with- 
draw his charge, but the man could not. 
Bakers must live as well as widows and or- 
phans, and their property must be protected 
by law. The magistrate straightened the case 
out at his own expense, and he got a charity 
institution to look after the hungry woman 
and her family. Still, that woman and ten 
thousand others, circumstanced as she is, re- 
main upon our conscience. We talk a good 
deal to-day about prosperity and the blessings 
of our American civilization. Can nothing 
be done to make prosperity the personal ex- 
perience of the hungry mother and her kind? 

There was no excuse for that woman steal- 
ing bread. Assuming her to be of the 
“worthy ” poor, she was eligible to munici- 
pal charity. She should have begged, not 
stolen. But have you thought what must be 
the pain of the necessity of begging? As a 
principle of philosophy, the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is perfectly satisfactory. 
But have you ever stopped to realize the in- 
dividual tragedies—want, crime—that are 
compassed in the sphere where the unfit 
come, suffer a day, and go? These unfit ones 
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—these physically infirm, morally inca- 
pable—what of them in their personal account 
with their Creator, with their brothers, their 
sisters, whom we are? Their destiny was 
fixed “in the beginning” when a heritage of 
weakness was accumulated by some ances- 
tor to be handed down to them at birth. 
They are doomed to poverty, brief, grew- 
some lives, and then eternity. This is their 
only hope—love. This the sole evil des- 
tiny that love may avert—despair. A cup 
of cold water—yes, a loaf of bread—these 
we must give, but let the greater part be not 
forgotten—we aid the poor only as we give 
to them in the name of love. Without this, 
charity imposes the curse of mendicancy. It 
is not ours to abrogate the law—physical, 
moral, social law—under the bane of which 
the unfit must fall and die. But if we will 
make them feel that they are loved, we may 
save a soul for the greatest good of all, even 
while the pain-racked body perishes and 
passes. 


oo 


Birds in a New Light 

— it has come to this—we are in- 

structed in the economic value of birds. 
The Audubon Society has prepared statistics 
which such an intellectual medium as the New 
York Evening Post is circulating, demonstra- 
ting that birds render to men a profitable 
service in preventing the undue increase of 
insects, in devouring small rodents, in de- 
stroying the seed of harmful plants—in a 
word, by acting as scavengers. In this ca- 
pacity, birds are worth to the United States, 
at the lowest estimate, $200,000,000 a year. 
How does the soul of the poet groan under 
the weight of this fresh evidence that every- 
thing good in life must be reduced to dollars 
and cents before it appeals to the heart of 
America! Birds, our songsters, our swift- 
moving creatures describing in the sky the 
pathway of our dreams, birds—Shelley’s 
“skylark ” even—scavengers! Think of it! 
The swallow, that not too virtuous man- 
about-town in bird society, whose dizzy move- 
ments we have followed with decadent specu- 
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lations—the swallow, if you will believe it, 
has no motive in life more romantic than 
insects. His swift course in the air is not 
the downward path of a bird-soul seeking its 
doom. He is always after a bug on the wing, 
which is his sole food. Neither is the whip- 
poorwill, the Magdalen of the woods, crying 
in the dark over the sins she has repented of; 
nor are night-hawks great evil spirits, going 
about in search of innocents they may de- 
vour. No, no—more’s the pity! Whippoor- 
wills and night-hawks are the night police 
force of green growing things. When the 
swallows are off duty, these heretofore tragic 
night-birds are crying for bugs, nothing but 
bugs. 

There is not a bird living, it seems, that 
has a mind and soul above bugs. Why they 
sing while going about their vulgar mission 
in the world the scientist has not yet made 
clear. But hereafter when you hear the tones 
of the yellow-billed cuckoo, know that the 
really important point about this bird is that 
a cuckoo shot at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing has been found to have in his stomach 
the partially digested remains of forty-three 
tent caterpillars. Then concerning chicka- 
dees—those nice little birds that once upon 
a time seemed such a cheerful incarnation of 
all commonplace virtues, especially the do- 
mestic—concerning chickadees, you must be 
wise and relate that the official ornithologist 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture has found in the stomachs of four 
chickadees, 1028 eggs of the canker-worm. 
As for robins—sweet singers? Rubbish! 
tobins are worth their weight in gold for the 
protection they afford grass, consuming larve 
of bibio. Professor Forbes, of the Illinois 
State Laboratory of Natural History, boasts 
of having discovered 175 larve of bibio in 
the stomach of a single robin. The time 
is ripe now for science to demonstrate the 
economic value of moonbeams and rainbows. 
Meanwhile Mr. Wordsworth should be thank- 
ful he is dead—Mr. Wordsworth, who long 
ago lived and wrote poetry, casting scorn 
on the sordid soul of the man of whom it 
could be said, 





A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more. ‘ 
To-day the primrose by the river’s brim 
is the basis of economic calculations concern- 
ing why somebody is not improving the soil 
by raising cabbages or corn. 


COMMENT 1219 
The Value of Saving 

HE savings-bank is a financial institu- 

tion closely allied with home interests. 
It is the repository of the fund which makes 
marriage possible. It is the strong-box in 
which pennies saved by self-denial of father 
and mother become the dollars that build a 
home. It has been the source of household 
romance even—the hiding-place of the good- 
wife’s pin-money which has grown into a 
sum sufficient to save the husband from de- 
spair when one day he comes home with that 
death-knell of happiness which business sends 
to a man’s family—* out of work.” 

In New York State the past year, how 
widespread has been prosperity is betokened 
by a report on savings-banks, which shows 
that one out of every three persons in the 
State has a bank account. The total amount 
deposited was $264,827,203. This means that 
a little self-denial on the part of 2,036,017 
persons increased the wealth of the American 
nation nearly three million dollars. It would 
have been very easy—very pleasant for the 
moment, doubtless—to have had finer cloth- 
ing, daintier food, to have gone to the theatre 
oftener, to have paid car fare instead of walk- 
ing; yet, as a result of similar small sacri- 
fices—wonderfully good for the soul, by-the- 
way, conducing greatly to the moral treasure 
of self-control—the nation is enriched, and 
the individuals who have accomplished this 
magnificent economy on small things are 
themselves richer by $30,388,274, the interest 
that their savings have earned. 

In France, the government offers induce- 
ments to school-children to open savings- 
bank accounts. The government of the 
United States plays no such paternal réle 
in encouraging thrift among its people. It 
is left to wise mothers in this country to en- 
courage children in the virtue and sound 
business principle of saving. The spiritual 
paradox, “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away,” is a stern, unrelenting condition of 
business success. Not alone is it true nowa- 
days that “a penny saved is a penny earned,” 
but, more and more is it necessary to save the 
penny in order to earn one. The youth be- 
ginning life under present economic condi- 
tions must have capital and a capacity for 
acquiring it. Saving through childhood is a 
means to both these indispensable ends, and 
the solemn truth of this should be religiously 
placed before the minds of the young. 
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noon last winter near New York where liter- 

ary folk do much congregate, amused them- 
selves with a test improvised for the occasion. 
it arose from a discussion of favorite books, and 
it was proposed to evolve a composite list from 
the choice of those present. Each wrote upon a 
piece of paper the names of the four books she 
would elect to have with her if she were to be 
cast away on an isolated island for a term of 
years. From the twenty lists submitted a final 
one was to be made from the books oftenest men- 
tioned in these primary lists. When that was 
read it was found to contain the four titles: 
The Bible, Shakspere, Jane Eyre, and Lorna 
Doone. 

Lovers of the last-named charming classic of 
the south of England will be glad to learn that 
their favorite will soon be procurable in a fine 
equipment. Messrs. Harper and Brothers are 
about to bring out the story in a high quality of 
binding and letter-press, with an introduction by 
the author, written especially for these publish- 
ers several years ago. The illustrations, too, 
have been prepared expressly from photographs 
taken of the * Doone” country by Clifton John- 
ston. A photogravure of Blackmore from the 
only drawing of him known to be in existence 
is included in the volume. 


A COMPANY of women gathered on an after- 


The fifth edition of Red Pottage is on the mar- 
ket and rapidly selling. The record of copies 
sold in this country up to the present time is 
sixty-six thousand. The story holds interest 
at concert pitch from the beginning, and the 
characters are disclosed with dramatic force. 
Miss Cholmondeley is at her best, or at one of 
her bests, in the dialogue of her story, which 
is natural and clever talk. Since Concerning 
Tsabel Carnaby, the reading public is a bit scep- 
tical of too bright conversation in which the 
frame-work shows so plainly that the superstruc- 
ture is lacking in artistic effect. While Red Pot- 
tage is full of quotable phrases, the talk still has 
the grace of not only possibility but probability. 
The matter seems to have been definitely settled 
that the happy title—happy at least from its 
originality and piquing of interest—is taken 
from the Scripture verse, “ And Esau said to 
Jacob, Feed me I pray thee with that same red 
pottage.” 


The experience of writers seems to be widely 
different in the matter of mood governing produc- 
tion. Many of them bear out Anthony Trollope’s 
testimony that the writing mood may be written 
up to or into, and as many others, perhaps, 
affirm that no amount of brain-cudgelling, when 
the brain is reluctant, produces satisfactory re- 
sults. Julian Ralph says that the whir of the 


presses ready for his copy is his best inspira- 
tion; another writer, on the contrary, if con- 
scious that time presses, feels a numbness settle 
over his brain and his pen is idle in his hand. 
Miss Wilkins works in spurts, pegging away inde- 
fatigably at her type-writer, on which she rapid- 
ly composes her first draft, for two or three days 
at a time, and turning out a tremendous amount 
of work while the spell of industry is on, after- 
wards neglecting everything in the line of liter- 
ary effort for a week or ten days, or even longer. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart writes better, or at least 
easier, at one time than at another, but can usu- 
ally work herself into the producing mood. Prob- 
ably no writer is more susceptible to his mood 
or more dependent upon his surroundings to in- 
fluence his mood than is Kipling. A friend of 
the family says that a perfectly irrelevant matter 
will at times affect him to the detriment of his 
work for a whole day or more. The sight of a 
strange waitress serving at his table has, accord- 
ing to this authority, interfered with the pro- 
gress of his copy. 


Rumor is now certified to, and assurance made 
sure, that the author of that fascinating book, 
Elizabeth and her German Garden, is really the 
Princess Henry of Pless, an English society belle 
and daughter of Mrs. Cornwallis West, who in 
her time, too, was a reigning London toast. It 
is not exactly of this material that writers are 
oftenest made, and it is only fair that this should 
be true. The rest of the sex would rebel if often, 
to one endowed with such rare gifts of person 
and manner as are possessed by the Princess von 
Pless, should also be accorded a talent for writ- 
ing that alone would have made her famous. 
The sympathetic naturalness with which the story 
of the “ garden” is told, and the bits of philo- 
sophie observation of life as it passes that flash 
out in the telling, betray a mentality that in it- 
self is a fair apportionment of the gods’ bestowal. 


It is a brother of the Princess, Lieutenant 
Cornwallis West, who was recently married to 
Lady Randolph Churchill, formerly Miss Jerome 
of New York. This marriage, unusual enough in 
its simplest aspect—for Lady Churchill has a son 
who is the senior by two or three years of the 
bridegroom—seems to be surrounded with several 
noticeable features, of which this—the announce- 
ment at this moment of the unsuspected literary 
brillianey of the bride’s sister-in-law —is the 
latest. Within a fortnight the fifth number of 
the Anglo-Saron Review, the guinea magazine 
conducted by Lady Churchill, has appeared, and 
it is the most beautiful of any of the numbers 
yet published. It is bound in replica of a prayer- 
book printed in 1669, and bound by Meare for 
Charles the First. 
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THE CHINESE PROBLEM 


O more United States troops are to be sent 
N to China. This statement has been given 

out by the War Department following a 
cabinet conference, and is the most hopeful 
thing that has yet appeared about the Chinese 
situation, so far as actually existing American 
interests are concerned. But even this is robbed 
of its cheering aspect by reports that the pur- 
pose embodied with reference to China is less 
a pacificatory measure than a desperate neces- 
sity in the Philippines. General MacArthur 
from the first was opposed to reducing the army 
in the Philippines, and the consequences of so 


doing, which present conditions there realize, 
sustain the position taken by General Mac- 


Arthur, causing the War Department to halt 
the movement of troops now on the way to Taku, 
and divert them to Manila. The military situa- 
tion in Pekin seems to demand further accession 
of troops from some quarter. The allies are in 
possession of the Imperial City, but are lacking 
men to keep communications open with Tientsin. 
Also, on the 26th of August there was a Japan- 
ese report that the Chinese had not abandoned 
hope of retaking Pekin, but were threatening 
that city with a force of 9000, which the Rus- 
sians and Japanese had gone out to meet. For 
this reason the Japanese cavalry that had been 
in pursuit of the Empress Dowager and Em- 
peror abandoned the chase. If it is true that the 
imperial head of the Chinese government is seek- 
ing refuge in Sian-fu, military men declare there 
is no way of getting at them save by a pro- 
longed campaign that will need an army as large 
as Lord Roberts’s to secure the bases of com- 
munication. 

While the military situation in China holds 
little promise of peace, the diplomatic problem 
is even more hopeless. The greed of territorial 
conquest which animates all the Continental 
powers, and from a growing suspicion of which 
Great Britain is not clear, hinders any effort 
looking to simple adjustment of indemnity claims 
against China, which is furthermore rendered 
abortive at present owing to the want of any per- 
son in China who is generally accepted as repre- 
senting the imperial government. Li Hung- 
Chang has addressed two notes to the powers— 
the first, asking a cessation of hostilities on the 
warrant that the purpose of the allied army to 
rescue the foreign, ministers is accomplished, and 
requesting the appointment of a peace envoy by 
the respective powers. The second note pro- 
duced added reason for the granting of these re- 
quests, in the representation that the depreda- 
tions of the Boxers in and about Pekin had 
ceased. The European powers are not disposed 





to accredit Earl Li’s right to stand for the 
Chinese government in effecting peace. The 
United States, waiving this matter, has replied 
that when order is established in Pekin and 
throughout the empire, and when a recognized 
government is ready to act in China, this country 
will accede to the appeal of Earl Li’s notes, 
and also exercise the policy previously defined 
of standing for the territorial and political soli- 
darity of the empire. This in effect prescribes 
a paradox as a condition of cessation of hostili- 
ties and the promotion of peace. It is opposed to 
the nature of things that so long as the allied 
forces remain in Pekin the natives will be order- 
ly throughout the empire, and all but impossible 
that the imperial government should be restored, 
when communication with the same is only to 
be established by force of arms. To the end of 
overcoming the difficulty of the latter matter, 
the United States has addressed an identical note 
to American ambassadors in all the countries 
interested, bidding them present to the powers 
the pressing necessity of an international agree- 
ment concerning who shall be accepted as exer- 
cising the function of government in China. 
This is meant to disclose rivalries of the powers, 
and force an issue on their final intentions. 


DEATH OF TWO WELL-KNOWN MEN 


O August 13 Collis P. Huntington died. Mr. 
Huntington was one of the fabulous self- 
made rich men of America. The property he left 
is conservatively estimated at $27,000,000, less 
than other American fortunes, but enormous in 
the power of industrial influence it represents. 
He built and controlled the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. He turned the village of Newport News, 
Virginia, into a city. He made it the tide-water 
terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
and erected there one of the greatest ship-yards 
in the country. He is said to have invested more 
than $12,000,000 in that property, where he em- 
ployed nearly 10,000 men. At the time of his 
death he was president and a director of the 
Southern Pacific Company, and of a dozen other 
railroad and steamship companies, mostly in the 
West and Southwest. When Mr. Huntington was 
buried all the throbbing industries which owed 
their life to him were stilled for the space of 
seven minutes. A hundred thousand steam-en- 
gines ceased their pounding and 50,000 laborers 
stood at rest with bowed heads, while the dead 
money-king’s body was. being lowered into the 
grave. Mr. Huntington personally and in a prac- 
tical way resented Edwin Markham’s philosophy 
of the degradation of toil as expressed in “ The 
Man With the Hoe.” He offered anonymously a 
prize of $500 for a poem setting forth that the 
man who is truly “brother to the ox” is the 
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“Man without a Hoe”—the one who can not 
work, or will not. 

On August 15 ex-Senator John J. Ingalls died 
at East Las Vegas, New Mexico, where he had 
gone for his health. Mr. Ingalls came into the 
United States Senate March 4, 1873, and imme- 
diately grew famous for oratorical power and a 
ready gift of sarcasm that made him dreaded in 
debate. He served continuously in the Senate 
for eighteen years, at the end of which period he 
was defeated by the Populist party in Kansas. It 
was his ambition to return to the Senate. He 
died with this not accomplished. He lacked an 
element of success on which he laid great stress, 
enumerating the causes that make a poor man 
succeed—luck. “ He who leaves out the element 
of luck omits one of the most important factors 
in the game of life,” Mr. Ingalls wrote once; “ the 
dish of some is always bottom up when it rains.” 
The ex-Senator was loyal to his friends and great- 
ly loved by his family. He died a comparatively 
poor man, survived by a widow, three sons, and 
three daughters. 


ABOUT WOMEN 


* \AOTHER” JONES, a Maryland woman who 

has interested herself in the welfare of 
the miners of Lanaconing Valley, addressed the 
Central Labor Union of Washington recently, and 
among other horrors related, she told that wo- 
men are compelled to go into the mines with 
babies in their arms to sort coal, and if one piece 
of slate is found in a cart they are docked 500 
pounds. 

A novelty in the way of summer outings was 
introduced by rural society near Poughkeepsie 
August 15. It was a whooping-cough picnic. So 
many children in a certain Sunday-school had 
whooping-cough, the teachers conceived the idea 
of giving them a picnic at which they could whoop 
and play without disturbing others. 

The greatest stateswoman in Kansas, Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs, is thus described by the New 
York Sun: “ Weight, ninety-three pounds. By 
birth a Canadian. By profession, a boss and a 
mighty clever one. In fact she is about the only 
shrewd head among the Kansas Populists and 
Democrats. Domestic person, too. Her home, as 
she has recently announced, is a regular banner 
to her.” Mrs. Diggs began her public career as 
a leader of the temperance forces in Kansas in 
1877. Successful in this, she advanced to power 
in the Farmer’s Alliance. When Coxey made his 
famous march to Washington, Mrs. Diggs went 
ahead of him and was on the spot to welcome him 
when he arrived. With the advent of the Popu- 
list party, Mrs. Diggs’s political empire was ex- 
tended. She is at present State Librarian of Kan- 
The other day she took State politics into 
her hands and accomplished the nomination of 
her choice for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
court of Kansas. If Bryan wins, the Sun pre- 
dicts Mrs. Diggs will be a member of his cabinet. 

An American woman, Mrs. Harriet C. Fay, is 
conducting a party of eight young Mexican wo- 
men, lately graduated, on a tour of the United 
States for the purpose of examining the schools. 
The state of Vera Cruz pays all the expenses. 
They have visited St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston. 
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A year ago Dr. Caroline Golden inspected 600 
houses in the Third and Fourth fae 9 in Chi- 
cago, finding most of them in a shocking condi- 
tion, with the result that many nuisances were 
abated by the city. Dr, Golden’s position is 
that women can exert a great influence in poli- 
tics, even if they do not vete, and she hopes for 
good government, clean streets, clean alleys, bet- 
ter street-lighting, and more efficient police pro- 
tection. She is president of the Colored Wo- 
men’s South Side Republican Club. 

“The Academy of Lost Arts” is the name 
given to a school where the young women of the 
University of California are taught sewing and 
other domestic occupations, which Mrs. Hearst 
has established at Berkeley. It is intended to 
make the institution self-supporting by selling the 
work accomplished by the students. 

The Cuban women among the teachers who 
have been in attendance upon the summer school 
at Cambridge are said to be far behind the 
American woman in physical culture and com- 
mon-sense dress. They have meagre powers of 
endurance; they are small waisted, thin chested, 
and anemic. They wear thin shoes or slippers 
constantly, and are addicted to tight lacing. 

The first summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity has been brought to a successful termina- 
tion. Of the total number of students enrolled, 
76.66 per cent. were women. 

Lady Randolph Churchi}l, who lately married 
young Lieutenant West, announces that she 
will drop her title, and will be known henceforth 
as Mrs. George Cornwallis West. 


RUSSIAN TEMPERANCE REFORM 


HE Russian government has successfully se- 

cured the economic and physical effects of 
temperance by itself assuming to manufacture 
and sell the alcoholic drink consumed by the 
peasantry. The Russian peasant of two centuries 
ago, in spite of the punishment certain to be ad- 
ministered by his lord, would go to the public 
house, and not only spend all he had, but pawn 
everything he owned except the shirt on his back. 
On the emancipation of the serfs, the drink evil 
in Russia became even greater. Peasants prac- 
tically sold themselves for drink, for when all else 
was disposed of they would give their future 
labor in exchange for liquor. The consequences 
being so disastrous to the economic life of the 
people, the government intervened as a reformer, 
and in 1898 temperance societies were subsidized 
to the amount of one million seven hundred and 
three thousand rubles—about $900,000. The gov- 
ernment aimed to eliminate the personal and re- 
ligious element from temperance reform, believ- 
ing the latter, owing to difference of religious 
opinion, often blocks the work, and sought only 
to protect the peasantry from the evil economic 
effects of intemperance. Pursuing this end, final- 
ly in 1891 the government established its own 
agents to sell spirit which another agent of the 
government had manufactured. The result has 
been most encouraging in the improved prosperity 
of the peasantry. The disinterestedness of the 
government in this reform is betokened in the 
fact that it involved the sacrifice of a tax on 
drink which from 1869 to 1890 yielded a revenue 
averaging about half a million dollars a year. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, , 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition 
———————have awarded a=" 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the 
third award from a Paris Exposition. 

























Baker’ s Cocoas ana Chocolates 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


——;; DORCHESTER, MASS.- —= 















Established 1780. 





Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Chocolate or Cocoa ts entitled to be labelled or 
sold as “* Baker's Chocolate’ or “ Baker's Cocoa.” 










TRADE-MARK 
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“Well, I'say that the very best of men don’t know the dif- 
ference between their souls and their stomachs, and they fancy 
that they are a-wrestling with their doubts when really it is their 
dinners they’re a-wrestling with. 

“Take my old man. A kinder husband never drew breath; 
yet so sure as he touches a bit of pork he begins to worry hisself 
about the doctrine of Election, till I say, ‘I’d be ashamed to go 
troubling the minister with my doubts when an Ayer’s Pill 
would set things straight again.’ ’’ 


J. C. Aver Company, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla =| Ayer’s Hair Vigor Practical Chemists, Lowel!, Mass. 
Ayer’s Pills Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Ayer’s Ague Cure Ayer’s Comatone 





If your druggist cannot supply you, we will mail you a box direct from this office upon receipt of the price, 25 cents. 
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A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always _ restores 
color to gray hair, the dark, 
rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HospiITaAL, NEw YorRK 


Y little boy, four years old, has always 
M been in the habit of taking a nap during 

the middle of the day, but for the last two 
weeks he has rebelled and will not do so. He is 
not cross about it, but is simply very wide awake, 
and sleep does not seem to come to him. He does 
not seem to mind lying down for a while at all, 
only he will not go to sleep, as he always seemed 
glad to go before this; he is such an active child, 
it does seem as though he needed this little cessa- 
tion from his constant activity. Do you think 
he could do without this noonday nap without 
harm? If may be imagination, but I somehow 
think, since he has not had his nap during the 
day that he is more restless at night. He sleeps 
all right, but turns and kicks about more. I 
shall be grateful for your advice in this matter. 
—H. T. Lowe. 

Your boy has evidently settled this question for 
himself. As he grows older and more active it is 
probably harder for him to sleep. I think no 
harm will come from going without this nap. 
At his age, I think it is well for him to lie down 
and keep quiet for a while after his mid-day meal. 
If the nights are restless, insist upon a quiet hour 
before bedtime; give him a light supper at 6 
P.M., and put him to bed promptly at 7 o’clock; 
a later hour than this is not advisable. 


Am greatly interested in your articles, also the 
answers to mothers, and feel that your opinion in 
this matter will help me. I have been giving my 
baby the milk from our cow this summer; the 
cow is a Jersey, and baby is having her food 
made of cream-milk and water in proportions as 
prescribed by my doctor, who is now abroad. 
Lately a little of her food comes back three and 
four times a day, and sometimes as long as two 
hours after she has had her bottle; it is only a 
very little, but it is very sour. We set the milk 
at night and use-the cream next morning. Do 
you think this disturbance in baby is because the 
milk is kept overnight?—Mrs. K. T. R. 

If the milk has been properly cared for and 
cooled at the time of milking, and kept in a cool 
place overnight, it should be perfectly safe to 
give a baby the next day. Think this disturbance 
from some other slight cause; possibly the milk 
from your Jersey cow is a little too rich, or it 
may be the baby is cutting teeth; and is a little 
feverish, consequently not able to digest her food 
as well. In either case would suggest making 
the food a little more diluted. It may be neces- 
sary to discontinue the cream for a while, or it 
may be better to use the milk from an ordinary 
cow, whose milk is not so rich. 


My baby is now four months old and very large 
for his age and perfectly healthy. I am anxious 
to have him in short clothes before cold weather, 


, after using the soap. 


but my friends tell me he is too young, and that 
six months is soon enough to make the change. 
Your articles in the Bazar have been so helpful 
to me, I am sure to be guided by what you say 
in this matter. When a baby is put in short 
clothes do you put on shoes and stockings right 
away, or do they wear little socks and booties 
for a while?—EZ. M. Carey. 

By all means make the change at once. Your 
baby is not one bit too young to wear short 
clothes, and it is far better to shorten them now 
before the cold weather. I would provide light 
woollen stockings long enough to cover the knee 
and fasten them to the diapers to prevent their 
slipping down. Get soft kid shoes or moccasins 
for the feet. 


Lately a small irregular brownish spot has 
appeared on the top of my baby’s head; this spot 
seems to be increasing; it looks like dirt, but it 
cannot be, because I am very particular about his 
bath, and the head is washed with soap and 
warm water every day. I feel very much an- 
noyed about this, but do not think it can be 
through any fault of mine. Do you think it is 
what is called “ milk crust ”?—A. B. C. 

These spots on the scalp which you mention 
are not uncommon. Think probably the soap 
you have been using has been too strong; possibly 
the head has not been thoroughly enough rinsed 
A good way to remove this 
deposit which has formed is to soften it with a 
little vaseline or sweet-oil. Apply at night, and 
in the morning wash with alcohol and water, 
and a little fine soap may be also used, but must 
be thoroughly rinsed from the head. A few days’ 
treatment will probably cause the spot to dis- 
appear; if not, consult the doctor. 


Although my baby is nine months old it is 
only within the past few weeks that she has cut 
any teeth. Her four front teeth, two upper and 
two lower, have come through almost together, 
and it looks as though more were coming. She 
drivels constantly, and the consequence is, there 
is a rash over her chin; in some places there are 
small spots very red—in fact, almost raw. Can 
you tell me of anything I can do to relieve this 
irritation? Thanking you in advance for your 
answer.—/. T. O. 

In the first place try and keep the chin as dry 
as possible. Keep a soft, old linen handker- 
chief at hand, and at the slightest signs of moist- 
ure gently sop it dry; do not rub it, as the skin 
there is very sensitive. Several times a day rub 
in sweet almond oil, or ointment, the formula of 
which I gave in these columns a week or two ago. 
Either of these will prevent the moisture from 
sinking into the pores of the skin and causing the 
chafing. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


New Fall Suits 
and 


Cloaks. | 


“HE well-dressed woman 
of to-day, be she the 
wife of millionaire or 

mechanic, is the tailor - made 
woman. The day of high 
prices is over. Modern busi- 
ness methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying of 
materials, and the fact thatwwe 
deal direct with the consumer, 
employing no agents and ad- 
ministering no branch stores, 
has made it possible for us.to 
place in your hands the very 
newest creations in specially 
tailored garments at very 
moderate pres. If the idea 
of a specially tailor-made cos- 


| those colors look too bright, have black. 





tume of the latest Paris cut, at 
the most reasonable of prices, 
is attractive to you, send for 
our illustrated Fall Catalogue. 
You wil! get it Free by return 
mail, together with a choice 
selection of samplesof thenew- 
est French cloths. Our prices 
this season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay all 
= “Y¥ charges. 

Jur new Fall Catalogue il- 
lustrates: 


tumes, $8 up. 

Tailor - Made Gowns, both 
jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine qual- 
ity taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the latest models, 

$4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 

made of double face materials. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
free by return mail. Be sure to ~ whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








A doll’s undershirt 
SENT FREE 


to every mother giving name 
of dealer and stating for how 
many children she buys under- 
wear. There is no high-erade 
underwear so inexpensive, and 
there is no low-priced under 
wear so yuod, as 


Munsing 


-. Underwear 
i combines perfection of fit 
’ and finish with popular prices. 
MEN’S Union Salts retail 
at $1.50 to $6.00. 
WOMEN’S Union Suits retail 
at $1.00 to $3.50. 
CHILDREN’S Union Suits 
4 retail at 75c. to $2.00. 
| Northwestern 
Knitting Co. 
718 Third Ave., Nerth, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





Exquisite Tailor-Made Cos- | 








QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


A Svsscriser.—You would better make your 


| material up in a jacket effect—that is, with the 


bolero and the front tight-fitting—of silk, in 
a pretty shade of either green or red, or, if 
If 
you do not care for silk you can have a regular 
waistcoat, for some use vestings with a dot of 
red. Do not attempt to make the material up in 
a tight-fitting waist, for it is too loosely woven, 
and yet is too clumsy. 


PERDANT.—You can have your slippers made 
of the material of your gown, or you can wear 
with such a gown patent-leather or black satin. 


New Mexico.—Two yards are not sufficient to 
make an entire gown. In making a waist you 
would better arrange to have the stripes come in 
front and have the waist pointed; that will bring 
the stripe in the long bias line that should make 
you look slighter. In Bazar No. 11 there is a 
design of a red and white foulard gown that 
ought to be becoming made in your material. 


ISOLATED SUBSCRIBER.—1. Unless you find some 
remarkable bargains in silk, I should advise your 
waiting until next season to buy yourself a taf- 
feta or foulard gown, for it is almost always pos- 
sible to find bargains at any time, provided you 
do not consider it necessary to your peace of 
mind to have the very latest fashions in coloring 
and design. Hem-stitching is more used for bed- 
linen than on table-linen, although lunch cloths 
are now generally hem-stitched. 2. A light- 
weight flannel gown is really the best thing to 
wear in a sleeping-car, something that is loose 
and 7 is not like a bath wrapper. It is sup- 
posed that as much of one’s toilette as can be 
made in one’s own section is attended to there, as 
unfortunately there is very little accommodation 
in the sleeping-cars allotted to dressing-room. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—It would be quite proper to 
have a wedding-dress made like a travelling 


| dress, and to wear a hat and gloves, but it is not 


considered correct to have a maid of honor and a 
flower-girl unless the bride wears the regulation 
wedding dress. You can have a very dainty gown 
of pale gray crépe de Chine trimmed with white 
lace, and a white lace bonnet or toque, if you do 
not care to wear a white gown; but it is generally 
considered correct for a bride to put on a white 
wedding dress even if she is wearing mourning. 
I should really advise your having a pretty white 
silk gown with a tulle veil. The guests are sup- 
posed to wear hats at any day entertainment. The 


| maid of honor and flower-girl can wear bows of 


ribbon in their hair if you do not care to have 
them wear hats. 


E. H. S.—Black silks are extremely fashion- 
able, so are black satins, or you could have a 
brocade; but the handsomest of all the gowns 
would be a black satin with your lace shawl used 
as drapery. You can then trim the waist with 
black lace to match. In this number of the 
Bazar is a good illustration of a reception gowr 
for an elderly woman. A good plan would be for 
you to send to one of the large shops for samples 
of their new black silks. 
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FOR WOMEN. MEN ano CHILDREN. 
OVER FORTY YEARS EXPERIENCE HAS BUILT THIS SHOE. 


Send for Our new Illustrated Catalogue. 
It is Fullof valuable facts about Footwear. 


A.ALEXAN DER. Derr. B. Sixty Ave 3 19™ Street. NEW YORK. 
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English Rain Coats 


NO RUBBER 

NO ODOR 

POROUS TO AIR 
NO PERSPIRATION 


SHED RAIN PERFECTLY 


Goeth) on 


BACK 


"Buronclle Nave THIS 


STAMP 
CLOTHS 


AND IT MUST APPEAR ON 
THE INSIDE OF THE COAT 


Coats for Sale at High-Class Establishments 





Merchant Tailors and Ladies’ Tailors 
May obtain the “ Cravenette cloths by applying to S. STEIN & 
CO., 692 and 694 Broadway, cor. Fourth St., N. Y., 

Whe Supply the Trade Only. 


B. PrigsTitay & Co., Manufacturers of “ Cravenette” Cloths. 











vic KID ¢ 


© susttiske a 


It wears best of all 
fine Shoe Leathers and 
keeps its finish. 


VICI Dressing 
VICI Paste Polish 
VICI Combina- 
tion 
are our softeners 
and brighteners 
for any fine shoes, 
All Dealers 


ROBERT H. 


FOER DERER 
Philada. 





QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


L. V. S.—A girl of seventeen is quite old 
enough to wear her hair arranged high on her 
head, and her gowns should be made with long 


skirts. 


Her walking skirt should clear the 
ground, 


but for house wear and for her evening 


| gowns the skirts can be made with a short train. 








IGNORANT.—The new corset described in 
Bazak is the latest French model. 
yet be for sale in the large shops, but I think 
you will be able to find it. Its two marked pecul- 
iarities are its straight front and the gusset that 
is put in over the hips to give extra width and 
yet make the waist look small. 


the 
It may not 


M. N. P.—There are two ways in which you 
ean lengthen the skirts: with circular ruffle, o 
by cutting the skirt in points, and then below 
the points have no accordion-pleated flounce of 
white taffeta. I do not believe, judging from 
what you tell me about the waist, that it is 
worth while to attempt making it over. You 
can only lengthen the waist by having a broad 
draped belt, and the sleeves can only be remodel- 
led by cutting them into elbow length and wear- 
ing with them lace under-sleeves. If your sash 
is long enough you might make use of it for the 
belt by crossing it at the back and bringing the 
ends around, tying the sash at the left side in a 
loose knot. 


PATIENCE.—Do not get the light tan jacket 
with a loose back. Have a regularly fitted co- 
vert-coat made more on the reefer jacket plan, 
and have it a little longer than the coats of last 
year. 


. 


J. H.—If a girl of fifteen is tall she can 
wear her dresses so that the skirts come within 
two inches of the ground, but if she is short, she 
should wear her skirt not longer than to her 
ankles. Five feet five inches is a good height for 
a girl of fifteen, and, consequently, the first 
length mentioned is the best for your skirt. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Mrs. 8. H. F.—* Six of the most famous liter- 
ary women,” my dear friend! Fame is so diffi- 
cult a question to settle even in letters. Here, 
however, are the names of six without which no 
history of American letters in this century could 
be written: Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree). Many other 
names might easily be mentioned, better known 
among a greater number, and better loved also 
than those who are merely famous. But you ask 
for the famous ones. One might go on making no 
end of lists. 


MontTaNa.—The translation of the name you 
speak of—‘Un Ballo in Maschera” is “The 
Masked Ball.” 
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IN MANUFACTURING 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 


Every article is made on our own premises, and under the 
most rigid sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and warranted to be perfect before 
leaving the factory. 

Every article is full measured after it is hemmed and 
finished. Not before. 


THERE’S BUT ONE RIGHT WAY 
a PiLoweases:s THE DEFENDER WAY 


It’s economy to buy ready-made Sheets and Pillowcases, if 
you get the DEFENDER brands, which suit all pocketbooks. 
All brands made in plain hemmed, hemstitched, and include a 
large assortment of fancy hemstitched and _ insertion-trimmed 
Sheets and Pillowcases. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 
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Albrecht . Famed . Furs 


Alaska Sealskin Jacket 
7 inches long, s . ial - selected 
~ngiish-dress an us- 

we-dved ee ards $300 
The ver ck of the world’s mar- 
kets. Th 

master-furrier skill! The 
— used are premium skins taken 
rom hardy specimen Alaska seals 
caught at the height of their phys- 
ical development. No economy ce 
been practised in selecting mate- 
rials. The garment is sumptuously 
lined with extra-heavy satin. The 
style-cut is correct (perfect form), 
staple, and practical. e charm- 
ing simplicity and refine- 
ment marks its exclusiveness 
among thousands. This tri- 
umph of Albrecht production has 
double-breasted, half-clinging front, 
with special-cut lapels to wear open 
or closed, and close-fitting back, 
with liberal plain open skirt. The 
sleeves are medium, and Albrecht’s 
famous one - piece blocked back and continuous storm 
collar crowns an achievement in Seal-Coat mak- 
ing that has never been approached! So sure 
are we of the great merit of this Jacket that we will 
send it to BAzaxk readers for examination, paying trans- 
portation one way, on receipt of price by draft or 
money-order. We will island the money promptly if 
entire satisfaction does not result. Send your bust 
measure, length of waist, your weight and height. 


Send two-cent stamp for our fifty-page Style Port- 
folio, the fur authority which reviews all correct exist- 
ing styles in fine furs, including all the latest produc- 
tions in scarfs, storm collars, and small furs. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East Seventh Street, St Paul, Minnesota 


The fur centre of the fur city of America. 





e supreme effort of 

















= only 


Perspiration 
Proof, 
Washable 


shields onsale, and when 
properly adjusted (shiedas 
Seuwm at edges, mt 
through curve) are guar- 
anteed to properly protect 
every Waist, or damages 
fully compensated. 


ELASTIC, SOFT AND PLIABLE 


No other shields have 
their advantages. Ask 
for and insirt on having 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


For sale by all dealers 
Send 25c. for sample pair. 


Canfield Rubber Co. 


73 Warren St., New York = Trade-Mark on Every Shield 





SWEET~PICKLES 


PEACHES (UNPEELED) 


Weigh the peaches and rub the fur off of 
| them with a coarse towel. Prick each with a 
| silver fork. Put them into a preserving-kettle, 
turn in just enough water to cover them, and 
heat slowly. When they are on the point of boil- 
ing, take them out and add to the water left in 
the kettle sugar in the proportion of three 
—. of this to every seven pounds of the fruit. 
il this for fifteen minutes, skimming several 
times. Have ready in thin muslin bags a table- 
spoonful each of ground allspice, mace, and cinna- 
| mon, and a teaspoonful each of whole cloves and 
celery seed. Put into the syrup with a quart 
and a pint of vinegar to 15 lbs of fruit, and 
keep it at a boil for ten minutes. Return the 
fruit to the syrup and stew gently until tender. 
Then take out the fruit once more and lay it on 
dishes while you boil the syrup down to thick- 
ness. Put the peaches into jars, turn the boil- 
| ing syrup upon them, and then close the jars. 
| Pears may be done in the same way. 


PICKLED PEACHES (PEELED) 


Peel and weigh peaches. A white peach is best 
for this purpose, as for preserving. Put in 
vinegar, sugar, spices, and fruit as above, 
in alternate layers, and bring slowly to a boil. 
Add the spices to the vinegar, and put both with 
the peaches and syrup; boil five minutes, take 
out the fruit and lay it on plates. Boil the 
syrup until thick—this will require from fifteen 
| to twenty minutes—and after you have put the 
peaches into jars, pour in the syrup and seal 
them while hot. Follow the same rule for pears. 


PICKLED WATERMELON RIND 


Select thick rind, peel off the hard green skin 
and the soft inner pulp, weigh the remainder, 
and allow a pound of sugar, also a pint of vine- 
gar for each pound of the rind, and for every 
gallon of the pickle provide half an ounce of 
white ginger root, and a table-spoonful cach of 
turmeric, ground mace, cloves, and cinnamon, 
putting these into bags made of thin muslin. 

After paring the rind and cutting it into pieces 
about two inches square, lay it in brine strong 
enough to bear up an egg, and leave it in this 
for ten days; take out the pieces and put them 
into a preserving-kettle with water to cover 
them. Bring this to a boil, cook five minutes, : 
take out the rind and throw it into iced water. 
Let it remain in this for twenty-four hours. Boil 
again for five minutes in water to which you 
have added two teaspoonfuls of powdered alum, 
and plunge the pieces again into iced water for 
four hours, give another five-minute boil in 
alum-water, and allow it to stand in fresh water 
overnight. In the morning make a syrup of the 
sugar and of water, a half-pint of the latter to 
each pound of the former. Put in the ginger 
root, and when hot lay in the rind. Sinimer 
slowly until the rind is tender and clear. Re- 
move it and spread upon dishes, add to the syrup 
the vinegar and spices, and heat. When it boils 
lay in the rind again, simmer fifteen minutes, 
and put into air-tight glass jars. It must be 
‘seasoned for a month before it is ready for using. 
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“Too Strong to Break.” 


Good spool silk, like “ Corticelli”—that wiil not break, is always smooth, 
is twisted just right, is full length and strength, and is dyed in colors to 
match the latest dress goods—is the silk you ought to buy. Corticelli Silk 
has been the favorite sewing-silk for either hand or machine use for the 
last sixty-two years. Ask your storekeeper for it. If he offers you some- 
thing else, write to us. 


Nonotuck Silk Company, 19 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of the Famous Corticelli Embroidery Wash Silk 
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‘ENTERPRISE ” COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Among the weekly magazines Harper’s Bazar 


takes a very important position. Of special in- 
terest to the gentler sex, there is yet matter 
which will prove entertaining to any class of 


readers. “ Babs the Impossible,” Madame Sarah 
Grand’s novel, maintains its origina! promise 


THE NEW SHIRT WAIST [Raia 
ATERIAL ate, New Urieans, Lowsinda, 


A I] Silk Harper’s WEEKLY, as well as HArPER’s BAZAR 
and Harper’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, are more 











Pu re D AS popular now than at any time in their past his- 
Su pp | e tory. — The COongregationalist, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Lustrous a | 
he BAZAR grows more interesting every day, 
/ ] Durable and we are already reconciled to the change in 
n all news 1d and bla form, even though we were the loudest in our pro- 
Sold by leading d) ee ee ae tests. I can see all the advantages now, and look 
fe ae in vain for the disadvantages I feared.—An Old 
ENTERPRISE Sikco I 
PATERSON NN... I have taken the Bazar since the first number 





was published, in December, 1865, and in that 
time have only missed seven numbers. I feel it 
is so remarkable that you should know it, and, 
let me say, I shall continue to take it until life 
is finished. I am very pleased with the new form, 
yet it took time to get used to it. I hope I do 
not annoy you by writing this, for I felt you 
must know of this one faithful subject, and I 
guess there are many more.—Mrs. J. C. T., Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 











I have taken the Bazar over ten years, and it 
has always been a great help. I am going to 
like the new form of the Bazar, though I did 
not expect to at first.—Z. A..8., Strong, Maine. 


+ 
AL 








| Permit me to express my high appreciation of 
| the Bazar. Its articles by W. D. Howells have 
| much interest for me, and I find much else as 
Up to Dreamland they go well.—I. M. G. 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 
. 





” 


“Some of Scott’s Heroines” is the subject of 
the eighth paper by William Dean Howells in 
the series, “ Heroines of Nineteenth Century Fic- 
tion,” appearing in Harper’s Bazar. The paper 
is illustrated by Otto N. Bacher, with pictures of 
oF Rebecca and Rowena in /Jvanhoe, Lucy Ashton 
= in The Bride of Lammermoor, and Jeanie Deans 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Wortn Street, New York. 


eeoe>e¢ ee © eee ee oe 











in The Heart of Midlothian. Julia Magruder 

The Music of Our Churches | contributes a story, “Johnny Watt’s Money.” 
would be greatly improved if more or- Marguerite Merington writes sensibly and enter- 
ganists and singers knew of our methods. tainingly of children’s language, her paper be- 


We will send to any one interested | ing entitled “ Should Children Hear Baby-Talk?” 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and A second instalment of “ Babs the Impossible” is 
all particulars that may be desired. given in this issue. “ Fashions at the Paris Ex- 

position” and “The World’s Meeting of the W. 
Address all corres- | C. T. U.” are interesting papers from different 
pram > points of view. “Does Nature Need Help?” by 
Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D., is a feature of the 
number. “ Book-Binding as a Fine Art,” “ New 


York’s Fresh Air Charities,” “What May be 
Done with Chintz,” “The Child’s School,” and 
“American Women in Paris” are especially in- 
teresting parts of the magazine, and the usual 
OF MUSIC departments are well and practically filled.— 
The Herald, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Phipps & Atchison, H-M 


Styles 


ON EXHIBITION 





SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





REGISTERED 


SMART NOVELTIES IN 
TAILORED anno OUTING HATS 


Scotts, Limited, Sole Agents in London 


AT LEADING 





**SmMART SET’’ 











‘UND 


2 


From Babies up to 


IS MADE FOR ALL 


SIZES OF PEOPLE 
the Largest Men and Women 


It is the perfect underclothing for health, comfort, and 


wear. 
the product of the best 


It is made from the very best materials, and is 


American skill. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and other large cities 


Tf not by yours, write for information to 
ROOT MANUFACTURING CO., No. t Greene Street, 





New York 





- norm ~ os 
wi n 
“MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 


THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 





MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES trom N.Y. 
SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS 


Tickets to all Resorts in Florida, Texas, Colorado, 
Mexico, California, Hot Springs, Ark. Our 64-p. 
book, “* WATER EXCURSIONS,” mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E. R.,N.Y. 





BROOKLYN, 


N. Ve 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART. 
Courses in Millinery, Dressmaking, Sewing, Art 
Needlework, Mending, Knitting, and Basketry. 

Normal Course for the training of teachers in the above branches. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN COSTUME DESIGN, 


Fall term begins Monday, September 24. Applications 
should be made at once. Write for particulars. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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WONDERFUL 
PIANO VALUES 


Sale of Slightly Used and 
Second=-Hand Uprights at 
Lyon & Healy’s. 


You can secure from Lyon & Healy, Chicago, a piano 
of thoroughly pleasing tone and appearance at the lowest 
prices ever quoted upon an in 
strument of like grade More- 
over you will not be called u 
to invest one dollar more than 


n Lyon & Healy’s salesrooms 
pianos of ten great makes are 
exhibited side by side in open 
competition, presenting the 
widest ranges of prices, and 
among them you can exactly sat- 
isfy your individual taste. 


Unparalleled Values. 


The saving Lyon & Healy aim 
prtece quoted elsewhere amounts from 





to make patrons over 
$50 to $100, besides w ‘ Ww 
and better styles. Their instruments possess musical qualities 
much above the average and intrinsic merits of a high order. 
pet hts having had some use: Steinways and Knabes at 
$250, 
ing upright, $165. ‘ : 
Csed ianos taken in exchange. Schaaf upright, $75; New 
England upright, $125; Asa upright, $75; handsome 
mahogany Weber upright, $225, Kurtzmann upright, $250; 
Bauer upright, $100; large Estey aoe ht, $175; and others. 
Other bargains are: Chase upright, $150; Fischer upright, 
$100; Leland ma y upright, $150; Hale upright, > 
Harvard upright, $150; Sterlin upright, $175; Schaaf up- 
right, $75; Fischer upright, $165; Arion upright, $75; Stein- 
way grand, discontinu pattern, thoroughly renovated, $300; 
lar; mahogany Knabe upright, ;, Chickering square, 
; new Steinway mahogany grand, discontinued style, at 
a bargain; Steinway upright, $250; fine Steinway square 
$150; Sterling mahogany upright, $200; Marshall & Wendell 
upright, $90; Grovesteen square, $10; Stone square, $15; 
Stone upright, $100; two new Steinwa nt hts of discon- 
tinued style at a sacrifice; Kimball uprig t, $100; Huntington 
oak upright, $175; Norris & Hyde mahogany upright, $175; 
and many others. ; ; 
Handsome new large mahogany upright with mandolin and 
harp attachment, $175; fully guaranteed. 
Easy instalment terms may arranged by payin 


simple 
interest on deferred payments. A handsome scarf an 


modern 


stool included. Buyers at a distance should write for list to-day. 


LYON & HEALY, 
12 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 











LARGE VARIETY oF FANCY BOXES & BASKETS 
suitable for PRESENTS. 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Jt COCOA s CHOCOLATES, 
UNEXCELLED! —_ GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














300, and upward; Krakauer upright, $225; Chicker- | 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


Supscriper.—There are few things which I 
should like better to do than that which you now 
propose—to furnish thirteen rooms for boarding 
or renting. What a good time I should have, 
and what a good time my boarders and lodgers 
would have! Nothing would persuade me, in 
the first place, to put a bit of wool, unless a 
rug, in any room. In this way I should avoid 
those stuffy bed-rooms, heavy and oppressive, 
which afflict the very souls of those who have to 
live in them. Everybody’s dirt gathers in them, 
and freshness and sweetness are an impossi- 
bility. 

The boarding-house keeper likes them because 


| they save her trouble; she thinks there's: less 


on 


ou feel willing to expend, for | 


ich they offer the inducement of newer | 
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dusting and scrubbing and cleaning. But she 
never makes her house a success, and she won- 
ders why life is such a grind to her, and why 
people never want to stay. Therefore, unless 
you have to pull out the beds whenever they are 
made, in this way tearing and destroying your 
matting, put it down everywhere with rugs in 
front of the beds. It can always be washed over 
with salt and water, or ammonia and wa- 
ter. 

Then do not buy Nottingham lace curtains that 
cost a fortune to have laundered, but put up 
white dotted muslin, or simply cheese-cloth, ev- 
erywhere, ruffling it so as to give it more of an 
air. Wash these whenever dirty. When a thick 
over-curtain is necessary buy a denim; it is 
cheap—sixteen cents a yard—comes in lovely 
colors, and is used in some of the charming 
country houses. It is thick enough to keep out 
the gold in winter. Always have a pretty fresh 
pin-eushion on every bureau, a table and two 
chairs in every room, besides the wash-stand. Let 
the first impression on every visitor be one of 
absolute purity and sweetness. Make the place 
smell clean. You never can do that with woollen 
or chenille hangings. 


Hore.—You poor thing! I do not wonder 
that you consider your room hideous. I should 
have perished long ago in one having those pa- 
pers. Do you not see that there are half a dozen 
reds in them of different tones? That gilt is 
introduced in outline, cheapening the whole 
effect? That—but then I oul go on indefinite- 
ly. 

As you must keep your ceiling which has the 
red and the gold, but on a light ground, happily, 
and since your adjoining room is in yellow, I 
should exactly match the red of the ceiling tra- 
cery, and run it straight up to the ceiling with- 
out any attempt at a frieze. Any frieze would 
produce the same sense of distraction in the 
room from which you suffer now. But do no- 
thing without experimenting. Cover your frieze, 
for instance, and see how the present red does 
without the ugly frieze. The present is a trying 
shade, but has the advantage of being plain. If 
the room still distracts you, then get a paper 
something like your ceiling, with a cream ground 
and a red tracing in flowers or figures, but with- 
out a touch of gilt anywhere, and see if that ef- 
fect is not better. If you are still in a dilemma 
after that, then write to me again. I have the 
greatest sympathy for you. 
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-//eua fi | WHERE HAIR CLOTH HAS NO EQUAL! 


_—_ Stiffening C suffs and the Wide Collars—Firmly 
ag staying upper form of Jackets, Vests, and Coats 
= | —Soft-crowned Hats—lInterlining Silk Watsts 
/ — making them shapely— dispensing with un- 
sas Shas : | comfortable pads. 








(CHARLES E PERVRAR, Agent, | 


THE HAIR CLOTH 
INTERLINED 
SILK SKIRT 


The latest innovation for the ward- 
robe. 

Facilitates ease and grace in walking 
without destroying the new effect. 

In these, and in 19 other ways, HAIR 
CLOTH has no substitute. 

Send for booklet explaining the proper se 
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$250 TO $10.00 First CLass Deaters | 


REDFERN DESIGNS WITH TNE CURVED WAIST LINES, 

STRAIGHT FRONTS, ROUNDING HIPS AND LOW BUST 
EFFECTS, WILL PRODUCE AN ELEGANCE OF FIGURE 

THAT NO OTHER CORSETS CAN. THEY COST SOME- 
WHAT MORE , BUT ARE A NECESSITY WA WELL 
GOWNED WOMAN 
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STEWART'S 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


Fasten from either side but do not slip 
through. Effective guard. Imitated 


but not duplicated by any other maker. 





“Consolidated Safety Pin Go.” 


On Every Card. 
WONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD. 


If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co., 
Box 151, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 





T:AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites his Amer:can 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUEZ, 
COSTUMES. 








THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


owe their clear, beautiful com- 
mexion to 


Lablache 
Face 
Powder. 


It makes the skin soft, 
smooth, lovely. Cures and 
wrevents sunburn and ail 
Ciomishes. 


Flesh, White, Pink, and 
ream Tinta. 





BEN. LEVY & C0., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston &t., Beston, Masa. 
Sold by ROBERTS & CO.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
St., London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly,W.,London 
-2-0-0-0-0-8 2-8-6662 


| 
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BAZAR 


ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


W. H. B.—You are wise to have white wood- 
work if your mantel is white. I should like 
a plain green burlaps or linen on the parlor 
walls, which would bring the two parlors to- 
gether, as it were, and yet give a certain variety, 
your other parlor having a figured paper. You 
see, there is that tan carpet, with the red figures 
to consider, and a flowered paper would mix things 
too hopelessly. You have no idea how pretty 
and sweet and inviting a room with white paint 
and white ceiling and frieze can be made with a 
dark green on the walls. All one’s pictures are 
thrown out so well too. Yes! Drop the ceil- 
ing eighteen or twenty inches. It all depends 
about your seat by the fire. If you want an up- 


| holstered effect, as in a divan, then run the cov- 





| selection of the stripes. 


ering down to the floor. But if you want it to 
look like a seat which you have put there, cush- 
ioned and made comfortable, then do not enclose 
it to the floor, but make your cushions care- 
fully, so that the whole affair has a well-made 
air, and leave the under part open. 


TrouBLe.—I am sorry that I do not like the 
sample you have enclosed. It is stiff, and would 
not fall gracefully; but even that I could forgive 
if it had any charm of color. You would find it 
so cold and depressing at your windows. Some- 
thing as thin as it is, but softer and in a warm- 
er color, would be much better; something with a 
touch of pink or yellow, or even of green, in the 
dye. These colors, too, would harmonize with 
your colors inside. Nothing in cheap Oriental 
hangings is better for portiéres than Bagdad 
stripes; only if you want good effects, you must 
refuse to buy the curtains unless you have the 
privilege of making your own combinations. The 
stripes are easily sewed together and ripped 
apart, and you ought to choose the combinations 
that you want, not those which some careless 
person has put together. You will find that all 
the difference in the world is made by a careful 
Those printed Indian 
cottons, or those made in England after Indian 
patterns, are most excellent as portiéres. 


H. P. M.—I am sorry to have kept you wait- 


| ing about the silk portiéres, but it took me some 


little time to find out what you wanted to know, 
the original silk-weaver having sold out his en- 


| tire establishment to a young woman who, by- 


the-way, is making a great success of it. I was 
delighted to see what she had done; every new 
business venture made by a woman always ap- 
peals to me. For one square yard of curtain, ac- 
cording to this young woman’s directions, you 
want sixteen to eighteen ounces of silk, while for 


| one yard, one a one-quarter wide, you need eigh- 


teen to twenty ounces of silk. A yard fifty-one 


| inches wide requires twenty-two to twenty-four 


: 
/ 
t 
{ 
t 
: 
i 


ounces.- The charges for weaving are—Fifty-one 
inches wide, all “hit or miss,” 85 cents; with 
dado, 90 cents; panel stripes, $1. For the yard 
and the yard and a quarter wide the prices are 
75 and 80 cents. Rose pinks and bright yellows 
in small quantity come out best, I am told, to 
brighten the dull colors. No white should be 
used; dye any old white silks you may have. 

If you have a good piece of tapestry put that 
on the back of your piano. 
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merits of Featherbone ? 

A very cordial invitation is 
hereby personally extended to 
every reader of Harper’s Bazar 
to call at any of our demonstration 
parlors listed below, and receive 
free instruction in the various 
methods of applying this most 
valuable invention. 

A corps of artistic and intelli- 
gent designers are constantly in 
attendance, and will extend every 
courtesy in their power. 

If unable to accept this invitation, 
write for our free booklet, ‘“‘ Feath- 
erbone Fashion Catechism,” to 


Ladies! Do you know the uses and 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


898 Broadway iy % by 28 So. Eighth St. 
BOSTON ae le ‘Mfes ¢ CHICAGO 


04 Marshall Field 
7 Temple Place THREE OAKS, MICH. Annex Bldg. 


THE NEW FALL STYLES DEMAND FEATHERBONE 














NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. 7% ¥¢llox Coupon is on 
The 


GUARANTY COUPON 

benes CUSHION BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
is Guaranteed to the dealer 


and user against imperfections. 
Loox for the Name on Every Loop. 















cUSHION- HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 
LOOK 
; : GEORGE FROST CO, 
For the Name 
on Every Loop. Makers, Boston, Mass, 
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has a home-made flavor. It 
is a deliciously wholesome 
product from Libby’s famous 
hygienic kitchens, a combi- 
nation of choice fruits, spices 
and carefully selected govern- 
ment-inspected beef. 

If you make mince-meat at 
home or have been disappoint- 
ed in some odd brand, try 
Libby’s, you'll be friends at 
once. 

Put up in convenient pack- 
ages, enough for two big pies. 

Remember! There’s no 
substitute for Libby’s Mince 
Meat. 

New edition booklet, ‘‘How 
to Make Good Things to 
Eat,’’ just out, sent free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


R. Y. S.—A dining-room rug must always be 
large enough to hold the chairs comfortably 
when people are seated at table. In any other 
room in a house small rugs, in cases of necessity, 
can be used to fill up, but never in a dining- 
room. So try yours and see. You do not want 
the chairs to catch when they are drawn up. 
Many rugs are now nailed to the floor, brass 
nails and sockets coming for the purpose. They 
can easily be removed when the rug is to be 
shaken. You will find that almost any color will 
go with your white paint, therefore in your par- 
ior settle on a congenial one. Linens are good, 
burlaps most satisfactory; up-and-down stripes 
in paper have a touch of elegance about them, 
but do not throw out the pictures so well as a 
plain surface. A dado of dark green velours, 
running up about four feet, with roses on the 
walls and rose silk curtains at the windows, 
makes a charming room, and one I should suggest 
for you. A yellow in your dining-room will 
throw out all the blue china you use in decora- 
tion. Get a broken figure, but well covered. Ask 
for those used in old Colonial houses. In your 
sitting-room have a yellow toning with your oak, 
with rich crimson curtains. Have bare floors 
and rugs. Large Smyrna rugs are not very ex- 
pensive, and you will get more comfort out of 
them than out of a carpet. Paper the baby’s 


| room with violets or rose-buds; lovely papers 





come in these designs. Give her a bare floor, too, 
with a rug. In your own room a flowered paper 
on a white ground. Select these papers care- 
fully. There is all the difference in the world in 
them. No one at a distance can do more than 
suggest the lines for you to follow. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


M. F. S.—I gladly give the three recipes for 

which you ask. 
GREEN-CORN FRITTERS 

Cut enough green corn from the cob to make 
two cupfuls of the kernels, and beat into it three 
whipped eggs, a gill of milk (in which has been 
stirred a pinch of soda), a table-spoonful of melt- 
ed butter, and enough flour to make a thin bat- 
ter. Fry on a hot griddle as you would pan- 
cakes. Serve very hot. 


BAKED CORN 
Into two cups of grated corn beat three eggs, 
a pint of milk, a table-spoonful of melted butter, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and salt to taste. Beat 
hard, turn into a greased pudding-dish, and bake, 
covered, for three-quarters of an hour. Uncover 
and brown. Serve at once. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP 

Grate enough corn from the cob to make two 
cupfuls. Put this over the fire with a quart of 
boiling water and cook slowly for an hour. Rub 
through a fine colander and return to the fire 
with a table-spoonful of sugar, and salt and pep- 
ner to taste. Rub to a paste a table-spoonful of 
flour and one of butter, and thicken the corn 
purée with this. When thick and smooth pour 
slowly upon two cups of scalding milk, add very 
gradually a beaten egg, and remove immediately 
from the fire. 
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COMPANY’S| | 
LIEBI 











EXTRACT seer 





GENUINE 
SIGNED 
AS ABOVE 
IN BLUE 


“THE WORLD’S STANDARD” 
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3d EDITION 


BEQUEATHED 





Combines 
By BEATRICE WHITBY Perfection 
Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick ™ of Quality 
$1.50 | with 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS Absolute 
Purity 





S. RAE & CO,, 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook's Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package. 





SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS 














7, 
7 
Y 
a 


RAAT. 





NOT 
COOKED 
WHILE YOU WAIT, 
BECAUSE 
THERE 18 NO 
COOKING 





“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and one-half cups of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children. 


Iam, Very respectfully, 
MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 


healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 1 Union Square, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| The Grand Prize 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition of 1900 


was awarded by the International Jury to 


Singer Sewing-Machines 








MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY. 





















HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt). and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents 
each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not be 
purchased separately. The following list partially 
represents the available designs : 
320. Women’s Walking Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
319. Pompadour Gown (Women). [Ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). I|lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 
316. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
35. Elizabethan Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts 
314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 
N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 323 
and 324, on pages 1177 and 1178. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





Quilted Lounging Sacques 


These Dressing Sacques, or Lounging Jackets, are tailor-made, silk both 
sides, collar, pockets. and cuffs trimmed with small diamond stitchings. 
Made in a variety of choice colors. Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, 
same colorings and materials. The sacques and gowns can be washed, 
retaining their color, form, and style. 

lf your dry goods store does not have these, write us. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 








15 Laight Street, New York 
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“ Viadam!> Dinner Is Served!” 


HAT'S what the servant says; but the question is, is it served right? Be sure of it! Get “Six 
Dinners,” a little book just issued by The Pierce Publishing Co, It tells how to cook and serve 
lunches and simple and elaborate dinners in such plain terms that no one can make mistakes. 

Also, how to send out your invitations, how to seat your guests, and how to “break the ice” and avoid 
awkward pauses; quotations for cards, menus, etc.,etc. Not a big treatise that confuses and bewilders, 
but something that can be read in 15 minutes and will save you days of anxiety, Free to any one send- 
ing one dollar for a year’s subscription to that unique magazine What To Eat ; to others, 25 cents post- 
paid, What To Eat is a marvel in the Magazine field. Four years of success; the delight of home and 
club alike. “It tells you how to entertain,” 

“ A most artistic and excellent magazine.”—Paris Edition New York Herald. 10 cents a copy 


at all newsdealers, or send direct to Publishers. THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


209 Times-HERaLD BUILDING, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TAKE PLEASANT 
AIR HARMLESS 
NO ARSENIC 


be of your 
COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocure absolutely,or money refunded, 
all facial blemishes, the most obstinate cases of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches, Sallow Skin, etc., 
etc. The only beautifier that will tone up the 
entire system and produce results that are truly 
marvellous. Effect immediately apparent. 50c. 

a box by mail, or send stamp for samples, testi- 
pte Fg and booklet “ Beauty and Charm.” 


ALBION CO., 641 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


A Syringe 1 


- 
Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
a 



















a 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THEGUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 


by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 















PROF. |. HUBERT’S nex 


ALVINA 


( 
5 % It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
Make Beautiful Complexions < i 
‘ 
{ 


pumps between to create compressed air in one 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
‘This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 
s for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. Agents wanted. 
: 
. 
7 
] 


Remove all Pimples, Bilotches, 

Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 

and all imperfections of the skin. Not 

merely covering, but absolutely removing 

all blemishes, permanently restoring « } 

fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 

the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, r 

Jr.. M_D.. in U. 8 Health Reports. } 

Price 50c each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express \ 

Use Maivina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, Ss r 
- 
{ 
| 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST. - = RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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BORATED 1Q SYRINCE DOUCHINCG. 

E N N EN TALCUM ont ee Information for Women 
Illustrated Booklet Free, 

Dr.F. WILHOFT, Dept. 8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y.City 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 oo Chet. Vary tictelamd, O. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 


“4 little hiahe in price, perhaps, Best Comm Sy — Sheces Gent Use 
than worthless substitutes, but a in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








affiictions of the ekin 


reas n for it.” Remove 9 allodor ot = 
spiration. De lignttul after Shavin 
Sold everywhere, or mailcd on receipt of 25c. Get Mensen . 


_( the original. ) Sample froe.G-nnarp Mennen Co.. Newark, N. J} 
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SNAP seve 
THE HOOK OF 


THE ( as 0) 0) THERE 
































HOOK IS NO 
HAS A STRETCHING 
SMALL STEEL OVER 
TONGUE AS WITH 
THAT HOLDS THE 
w d 
THE tiumida ; one 
EYE FAST up-to-date way. A new con- HOOK 
eeiitai venience for all women. A new estate 
sense of ease, comfort, and security — 
ONE OF in dressing, and a new pleasure in MADE OF 
undressing quickly. ‘ ° ; 
THE SPRING 
utTtte / THE SNAP DOES IT STEEL, 
FINISH- DO NOT 
wien) CLOSED BY A Touch | iam 
WHICH S<A0 BREAK, 
MAKE A | MOM [ay BY A PULL OR 
GOWN SLIP 
PERFECT 





Saves wear and tear on waists. Makes plack- TRY THEM 
ets set properly. Holds skirt and waist together 
better than any other invention, and is_ ferfectly 
flat. Equally appropriate for the heaviest or the most 
delicate fabrics. If your dealer does not keep them, send 
10 cents for a sample card. Say whether white or black. 








V Snap Hook and Eye C0., 377 Broadway, New York City, ney.\| 
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The Next Bazar (September 15) 


The next issue of HARPER'S BAZAR will be a worthy 
successor to the splendid number which appears to-day. The 
following features are a few of the many admirable con- 
tributions scheduled for the BAZAR of September 15th: 
DEBORAH (Women of the Bible Series)............ By Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D. 
(President of Brown University) 
The last and one of the best of the BAZAR’S splendid papers on Biblical characters. 
(Note.—The entire series will be published in book form by Harper & Brothers this 
autumn, and will make an admirable Christmas gift.) Illustrations by GEoRGE TOBIN. 
HOUSEKEEPING IN THE KLONDIKE. ................605 cecsecceeees By Jack London 
With Illustrations by E. W, DemINc. 
Mr. London is the brilliant author of ‘‘ The Son of the Wolf,” a book to make 
men weep by its revelations of human suffering in the Klondike. The article he 
has written for the BAZAR is very different. Mr. London writes cheerfully of 
man’s original household methods in the frozen North—of his cooking, his bread: 
making, his novel dishes, and the frank criticisms with which his efforts are received 
by his mates. Mr. Demino’s illustrations are in touch with the spirit of the article. 


MME. MARCHESI’S SECOND SINGING LESSON 


Every student of singing and every professional singer in America should read these 
remarkable papers by the world’s most famous singing teacher. Ten lessons in the 
BAZAR at ten cents a copy will cost $100. The same amount of instruction 
given personally by Mme. Marchesi would cost the pupil at least $1000. 
CAI Oe CD UE 6 Hib pis hn 6 0 1b 08600800 dc épecesesscovbs By S. R. Crockett 
Illustrated by CHARLES BROUGHTON, 
A charming short story by one of the greatest of living writers. Lovers of good 
literature need no comment on the work of the author of ‘* The Stickit Minister,” 
FASHIONS FOR SCHOOL -GIRLS. ...... 2. cccccccccccccesccceccccs By A. T. Ashmore 


Illustrated by CAROLINE GOODWIN. 


























An exhaustive article on a timely subject. Every mother will find in it suggestions 
which meet Aer school-girl’s individual needs. 
























SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Bazar’s New Pattern Sheet 
Will Appear Next Week 


This Pattern Sheet is not a revival of the one offered with this periodical last year. It is, in- 
stead, a modern, up-to-date, and splendidly practical sheet, which will meet the approval 
of every home needlewoman. The supplement will be made in New York, exclusively for HARPER'S 
BAZAR, and the copyright will be stringently enforced by this publication. It will contain gar- 
ments equivalent to eight complete costumes, in sizes planned to meet all ages. 

These garments are as follows : 








One Complete Costume for Woman (medium size) One Suit complete for Boy of four years 
Long Cloak for Elderly Lady (medium size) One Dress for Little Girl of two years 
One Gymnasium Costume for Young Girl of 16 years One Petticoat for same 

One Costume for School-Girl of 14 years One Drawers for same 

One Box Coat for same One Pichu for Women 


The frequent publication of these patterns in HARPER:S BAZAR during the coming autumn 
and winter months will delight thousands of our old subscribers, and our new subscribers as well. 
As an aid to economy in the sewing-room, as a reliable guide for women who make their own and 
their children’s clothing. the New Bazar PatrreERN SHEET SUPPLEMENT is unequalled. This Sup- 
plement will be included gratuitously from time to time with HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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300.000 WOMEN 


HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO HEALTH Br 


WY LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Their letters are on file in Mrs. Pinkham’s 
office, and prove this statement to be 
a fact, not a mere boast. < ‘< Women 
must take into consideration this great 
and unequalled record < «<« «<« «< ~« 
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Overshadowing, indeed, is the success of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine. _ er with it all other medicines for 
a women are experiments. 
Why has Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
accomplished its widespread results for good? 

hy has it lived and thrived and done its glorious 
work for a quarter of a ceritury? 

Simply and surely because of its sterling worth. The 
reason no other medicine has even pa its success is 
plainly and positively because there is no other medicine 
so good for woman’s ills. 


PRREMEMBE RO 


These important facts when you ask for a bottle of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at your druggist’s: If 
the clerk asks you to take “something else,” telling you 
that it is “just as good” or “much better” — to be better, 
it must have cured more than 500,000 women; to be as 
good, it must. have cured as many as 500,000 women — let 
im produce his proof! Such a thing is impossible. The 
medicine he offers you is only an experiment. All he knows 
about it is that he can make a little more profit on it than 
he can on what you want. 











Don’t let druggists experiment on you. Demand the 
medicine that you know is all right, that has no equal, that 
backs all its statements with positive proof. When you 
know that no other medicine in the world exclusively for 
women has received such unqualified endorsement, is it wise 
to let a dealer persuade you to buy something else which 
he says is “just as good,” and all you have in proof is 
his say-so? 

Wise is the woman who insists upon having 


Lydia E. Pinkham ’s 
Vegetable Compound 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 


The Companion’s 75th year finds it more delightful, more inspiring, 
its fame more wide-spread than ever before. To-day in more than 


500,000 HOMES 


The coming of The Youth’s Companion is eagerly awaited by 
every member of the family—the old no less than the young. 


HE secret of The Companion’s prosperity, of its hold upon millions of 
readers, is its constant loyalty to a high ideal. It aims to carry into 
the homes of the nation reading that is not only entertaining, but helpful. 


Among the number of special contributions to appear 
in coming autumn issues of The Companion are: 


Thrift, Andrew Carnegie. 
A Historic Game of Football, Walter Camp. 
Some Experiences of a Bandmaster, John P. Sousa. 
Napoleon the Boy, Prof. W. M. Sloane. 
With the Pretoria Guard, Rider Haggard, 


Besides more than fifty Stories by Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, and other writers of fiction. A sample copy of the issue 
containing ** How to Understand China,” by Sir Edwin Arnold, Free upon request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For the Protection of 
Your Wife and Children 


in the future, or for the accumulation of a fund to com- 
fort and support old age, Life Insurance is a necessity. 


The Prudential 


issues, at moderate cost, policies adapted to 
al needs apd. con@iiems 2°. 5k Uk 


Amounts $1 § to $100,000 





Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address Dept. W. 








INSURANCE = 
pene se RODENTIA 
OF AMERICA vaste 


STRENGTHOF: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN ) GIBRALTAR; ;, | 


President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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A Soda Fountain for Every Home 


SPARKLETS 


Small steel capsules filled with liquid carbonic-acid gas 


Make all Drinks Sparkling 


Conveniently carried, easily used. 










Carbonic water, one cent a glass. 


Milk aerated without dilution. The milk 
and vichy of the sick-room is half 
water. A vichy tablet and a Sparklet 
produce the desired effect, and the 
whole strength of the milk is_ re- 
tained. 


Germs destroyed. 


Boiled water made delicious. Those persons 
who, restricted to boiled water, find it 
flat and unsatisfying, enjoy it when 
aerated by Sparklets. 


Still wines, Moselle or Sauterne, become 
equal to champagne when aerated 
by Sparklets. 


Hygienic benefits of aerated waters easily 
and quickly enjoyed by every one. 


Fruit syrups and mineral tablets for sale by the 
Company. 

Pint bottles, $1.50 up. Pint siphon attachment, 50 cents. 

Quart siphons, $3.00 up. Pint Sparklets (10 in a box), 25 cts. 

Quart Sparklets (10 in a box), 40 cents. 





Write for Booklet. 


The Compressed Gas Capsule Co. 
Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street 
New York 
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A Child’s Appetite. 


Children are born with natural, unperverted appetites. They relish the 
food that is best forthem. They like Quaker Oats. 
Over-indulgent parents often foster a dangerous craving for unwhole- 
food by allowing children to eat heavy pastry, rich sweets, and 

stimulating meat. Beware of this danger. Do not spoil their nat 
appetites. Give them plenty of Quaker Oats. 

The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this 
dally use, clever housekeepers havelearned that Quaker Oats also make« wholesome 
and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes. Soups and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-ib. packages 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Name: and. its Fa -. cai 
Round the World are thee ‘Same 








WL Lords Of Maored al eh alwort pjpoaple cee ya, | 


——— 
All rights secured. 
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